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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed to accompany three films: 
"Hey I lihat Abont Us?", '-I is for important", and "Anything They Hant 
to Be*" Their combined purpose is to help teachers become aware of 
what sex role stereotyping is. The films'illustrate common examples 
of sex bias* The handbook suggests classroom activities and 
discussion questions which explore the concept of sex role 
stereotyping in schools. It also provides factual information about 
sex differences. The handbook might be used as a text in teacher 
education courses, or as a resource by anyone wanting information on 
sex rcle stereotyping* The section on teaching information includes 
an intrcduction of the topic; transcripts of the films; 
recomniendations for their use; and a resource list. The section on 
research informaticn includes definitions of terms; problems; 
importance of familiarity with the research; an overview of the 
research; and a bibliography. (Author/BP) 
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"We argue for . = . more flexible and more tolerant 
definitions of sex roles, because the livelihood and 
health of the American nation depends upon the 
talents of all its members, because the absence of 
restrictive stereotypes enhances the liberty and 
human potential of all persons, and because simple 
fairness and equity demand it." 

(Saario, Tittle, andJacklin, 1974) 
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ThiM h:mdbiiuk and the thruc tilms on sex rule sturcotyping in schools 
which accampunv it (HEY! WHAI' ABOUT US?, 1 IS FOR lMPOR= 
FAN r Lind ANTHING TWEY WANT l O BE)jire mean! in help teiichers 
bccuine awuro of wluit sux vok stcrcniypinu is. Tliey do not indicate how 
uh.mge take^ place or what the most clTective niethodH of ehcmging stereo- 
typed pereeptiuiis in teaehcrs and stiidents are. That is the work of other 
euirent and future projects hy (Hir stalT and others urnund the country. The 
lihn^ lacilitate ohservati(Mi, The handbonk su^iiests classroom activities and 
discussion tjuestions which explore the concept of sex role stereotyping in 
schools: it also provides factual information about sex dilTerences, 

1 hi^ handbook can be used as a text by professors of teacher education 
courses, as assigned readinu for students, or as a resource for anyone wanting 
information abcnit sex role stereotyping and sex diiVercnces. In addition to 
the handbook, a short guide contuining discussion tjuestions and course or 
wi)rkshop Lictivities accompanies the lilms. Much of the material in this guide 
has been excerpted from various sections of the handbook. 

rhe iilms and teacher handbook were produced under a one-year Protocol 
NTaterials grant from the U.S. OHice of Education, and were a jolnt imder- 
taking of the Far West Laboratory for Educational RcHearch and Develop- 
ment and the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching. 
1lie prnjcct adhered to a rescarch-nnd^dcvclopment process which followed 
these basic steps; 

U Uiierature review and concept delinition: reviewing and abstracting of 
the literature un sex ditTerences and sex role stercutyping in schools; de- 
lining of the concept to he illustrated. 

1 Classroom observation: observation of teachers and students in 12 
schools in the Bay Area (mostly elementary, some secondnry); interview- 
ing of teachers and students, fur the purpose of collecting examples of 
sex rt^lc sterenrvpin^i in schools (every exumple written on a 5 x 8 card), 

3. Rehning of eoncept delinition; sorting of 5 x K cards into categories of 
phvsieai, mtellcetuaL stJcial and emotional sex role stereotyping (non- 
examples and mnbiguous examples discarded), 

4. Script writing; creating, through collaboratitm of project stalT and a 
prt^fessionLiI writer, of three iilni scripts on physicah iniellcctual/carccr, 
and social emotional sex role stereotyping, incorporating examples from 
the observatinns and interviews; each script critic|ued by consultants with 
teaching experience in changing stereotypes in schools. 

5. [Miming: coordination of project stalT andTcchnical crew to him the 22 
scenes of the iilms in seven schools in the Bay Area; teaching parts played 
by actors with teaching experience: student parts generally played by 
children who had a fani^iliarity with the subject or situation they enacted 
(they used their owm words, within the framework of each scene). 

6. Editing: collaboration of project and technical stafT to edit footage into 
tlu^ee films totalling 34 minutes; critiquing by teacher education stafT at 
three stages during the editing process, 
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7. Field resting: cvaliiatinn of potency and acceptability of the (ilms by 
the Frograni on I eachinu tllTectlveness ul the Stanford Center for Re- 
search and Developnient in Teaching. 

I his handbook is divided into two main sections: teaching inforniation 

ac . research information. The teaching inforniation includes: 

ScA Rtilv StervntypinM: Whm Is lif: an introduction to the topic. 

Ffw Films: transcripts of each scene, as well as interpretations of their 

content and suggested activities for course participants. 
Revi)mnwndcnii>ns for Using the Materials: suggested procedures for use 

with uduU and student groups, and possible discussion questions. 
Rcsinuvi's: organizations and publications helpful to teachers wanting 
more inforniation and materials delining the probrcm of sex role sterec^ 
typing in schools and strategies to eliniinatc it. 
1 [le research information includes: 
Definitions of terms related to sex role stereotyping. 
Problems as^sociated with interpreting research on sex ditTcrences, 
hnportancc of being familiar with research which attenipts to sort out the 

facts from the myths about sex difTcrences. 
Overview of the research on sex role sucialization and on physical, in- 

tellectuah and social and eniotional sex difTerences. 
Bihlio\>raphy of references mentioned throughout the hundbook. 
U'hen people discuss the tilnis. there is usually controversy about the 
importance of the issue, about what stereotypes are illustrated, and about 
whether and how the stereotypes should be changed. The expression of these 
conilicting views is the means by which awareness of the issue is created. 
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SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING; 
WHY IS IT AN ISSUE? 



Just as for cunturies human beings have been pigeonholed according to 
color, similarly they have been characterized according to sex: manj the 
producer; svoman, the dependent. We are living in a time svhen this pigeon- 
hole system is being openly questioned. As consciousness has grown, it has 
become apparent that one area where elimination of sex stereo ly ping must 
be initiated is in the classroom. 

The Hlms and this handbook on sex role stereotyping are directed to the 
tericher and to the prospective teacher concerned with helping children ful- 
Hll their potential roles in life. The agent for exposing that potential can be 
the teacher. But the teacher, no matter how "liberated/* has two rows to 
hoe if she or he is to succeed in that exposure: the child's background and the 
teacher's own background, 

A child, by the time school life begins, has spent five years at home where 
often dolls are designated for girls, trucks and guns for boys, Roles have been 
set by adults who want boys to be '*all boy" and girls to be "feminine," 
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Parents and others may tulcgruph alarm if children don't meet these expecta- 
tions and the result may be ehildren coming to the classroom silently con- 
fused. A teuchgr, eonscientious about overcuniing sexism in the classroom, 
sot}n realizes that a child's experiences may be in direct condict with what 
she ur he is trying to foster: a child for whom all kinds of possibilities exist. 

Often, 100. that potential is not realized because all of us have our own 
sets and pass ihem on. As one educational researcher points out, , , , 
Ironically, teachers, former victims of sex typing in the socialization process, 
become its new tranHmittcrs/' (Frazier and Sudker, 1973) 

Just ho\K tioes this transmissiun lake place? Look at a survey of junior 
hiLifi scliool teachers wht) were asked lo list the eharacteristics of good niale 
.liid good female students. ( Kemer, 1965 ) Here are the adjectives they used: 

A r\ iihifii: A i/jcctivi'S Pcscrihini* 





aeu\ c 


calm 


ailvcnturous 


tOns^JfLMlIhUJs 


ayuressi ve 


conskicratc 


asscriivc 




ciu ious 


nianncrlv 


encructic 




emerpi i^inu 


sensitisu 


frank 


dcpeniiahiu 


independent 


ellicicnt 


inveniive 


niauirL' 




obliuiriii 




thoftnigh 





hi alt likelihood, these teachers— presumably both women and men— be= 
lievcd themselves "conscientious." "sensitive" and "mature/' as well ns 
'^curious/' "frank" and "inventive" when they approached this study. But. 
apparently, tficy were not seeing their students iri the same light in their 
classroofns and counseling chambers. Their own behavior toward their 
students placed these students in categories or pigeonholes wjiich could 
inhibit psychological, ^ociak economic and political growth for a lifetime. 

Fortunately, in this nation awareness. is growing that sexism is detrimental 
to both sexes, psychologically as well as economically. More and more, one 
sees articles decrying the fact that women have been shunted into mcniaJ 
jobs, have had their economic rights ignored and even legislated away, and 
that men are under pressures dctriniental to their health and sanity. 

Folitically, until recent times women have been invisible and have had 
little hand in inrtuencing their individual and collective rights, an irony in a 
nation that commends itself as a democracy. But times are changing and 
many women are no longer svilling to accept second class citizenship. Nor 
need they. Introduction of the Equal Rights Amendment, which has been 
ratified by 33 of the 38 requisite state legislatures, inspired the formation of 
political action groups, including the Ni'tional Women's Political Caucus in 
1971. Its purpose; to heighten the political {iwarencss of women, who con- 
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stitutc 53 per cent of the %'otinu, papuUuinn, Stale and regional caucuses have 
also formed and for the firsi timu, in the 1972 political conventions, women 
were represented in state delegations In ''rcasanable'' ratio to their presence 
in the population. 

Coming closer to home^ — ^to schools— Title IX of the Higher Education 
Act of ]912 prohibits discrimination because of sex in educational programs 
ranging from preschools to universities that receive federal funding. This 
legislation is expected to have important efTects on discriminiition in hiring 
of teachers, granting of leave for pregnant teachers, physical education, sex 
education, shop and home economics classes, extracurricular activities^ and 
university adniissions and hiring. Guidelines for Title IX have been proposed 
by the Oflice of Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

As of July 1972, the Equal Pay Act of 1963 was changed to provide 
coverage for professional and administrative employees in private and public 
preschools. elenicntary and secondary schools and on up. The Equal Op- 
portunity Act of 1972 extends the enforcement of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Conimission and coveruge of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 to employees of public and private educational facilities. This means 
it is no longer legal to discriminate in employment because of race, color, 
I'eligion. national origin— or sex. 

Obviously, if it has taken this long to legislate against discrimination in em- 
pioynient, it's going to take even longer to redirect our thinking in many 
other spheres. If, legally, sex discrimination cannot exist on the employment 
scene, M'hur is being done to prepare youni^ chiklrcn and adalescents for the 
vntplaynient opportunities now open to all? 

Statistics show that while more boys than girls drop out of high schools, 
more men than women nnish college. In high schooh many girls lose their 
momentuni academically. Marriage is still held up as the goal for young 
women to seek; future employment is considered less important. Boys are 
encouraged to stiidy u u ide range of careers: girls arc liniitcd to,; as few as 
lour. Yet, statistics show that ofTering girls limited opportunities does not 
ccjrrespond with the facts of life in the U.S.: that most women, sooner or 
later, must work—not merely to supplement income but to earn income as 
the heads of households. 

Consider these simple facts: nine out of ten fe males will work at some 
time in their lives. Seventy-five per cent of the nation's '^menial" jobs— house- 
keeping, dressmaking, bookkeeping, typing, waitressing, etc. arc held by 
women— by svomcn who have to work. Between 1960 and 1970, the number 
of families increased only 14 per cent. The number of families headed by 
men svith incomes belosv the pos'erty line (S3, 700 for a family of four) was 
reduced by one=half, while the number of poor families headed by svomen 
remained virtually unchanged. iMore than five million families in the U,S, 
are headed by women and nearly two million of these families are on welfare, 
(fJerkeley Unified School Distriet Women's Task Force, 1972) 

Not only do women find themselves more often in the menial jobs, they 
also lind themselvH2s getting lower wages for them. Women who aspire to 
the professions also receive far lower salaries than men. For example, ac- 
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crirding to 1 970 Census figures comparing median wages of men and women, 
wonien professional and technical workers received about S4,000 a year 
less than men; "non-farm manugers," offlcials and proprietors, over S5,000 
less; clerical workers, about $3,000 less; sales workers, nearly S6,000 less; 
"operatives," $3,000 less. Hopefully, svith the recently enacted legislation, 
some of these figures will change. 

In the meantime, these statistics do not always find their way into the 
offices of school counselors. In ih^ir study of sex discriniination in schools, 
the Citizen^ Advisory Council on the Status of Women (1972) noted: "Many 
counselors and teachers lack information and sensitivity to changing life 
patterns of women to widening vocational and higher educatlonai oppor- 
tunities resulting from changing attitudes and equal legislation/' 

Generally, too, girls develop a poor opinion of themselves and of other 
girls' abilities and have a far higher opinion of men and their abilities. Girls' 
low self-esteem increases rather than declines with schooling — it appears to 
be nurtured by it, in fact. Girh are given short shrift when it comes to sports, 
physical education and extracurricular activities. The Citizen's Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women, which observed shortcomings in counseling, 
expressed the belief that "short-chaniiing of girls in physical education and 
sports deprives them of the opportunity to establish life-time habits of ex- 
ercise which lead to a high level of continuing good health in adult life.'' 

A nuile physical education teacher expresses this view: "Sports and male 
chauvinism go hand-in-hand in our culture. The myths of universal male 
aggressiveness, male dominance, male superiority are daily confirmed in the 
practice of sports in the schools. In most schools, boys' physical education 
is given preference over girls' physical education in space, time, and sched- 
uling. Most important of all, male physical education teachers laugh their 
way through sex education, teaching a double standard so blatant it would 
anger the editor of a provincial newspaper's most conservative women's 
page/* fV^onesnr, 1972) 

If women are pressured out of sports, boys are pressured into sports; the 
same physical education teacher asks: ''How many male sexual identities arc 
threatened and destroyed because young people do not have the athletic 
ability to live up to the model of the strong-man-athlete-hero-victor held 
up by the schools and by society as a sexual Ideal?'' (Vonesor, 1972) 

In extracurricular activities, girls arc not as evident on debating and 
chess teams, school newspapers, safety patrols, etc. They are limited in their 
choice of instruments for the school band. They can answer the phone in 
ihe schoui office. Boys may be excluded from activities in the fine arts— 
dance, poetry, etc. And so sexism flourishes, obviously as noted above, and 
more often, in subtle ways in the classroom and on the playing fields. 

Sex role bias can appear In the classroom, in a teacher's seating arrange- 
ments, choice of •'helpers/' casual remarks to students, less casual remarks 
in lectures. It exists in the non-discu.ssed *kiress codes/' Long, careful ob- 
scrvanon is required before solution.s can be achieved. Teachers who look 
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around their schools at children, other teachers, administrators and cur- 
riculum materials for signs of sex stereotyping really must begin with exam- 
ining themselves. As one woman teacher has written: 

"Before we attenpt to change children's behavior or our behavior with them, 
we have to exo.nine how we feel about ourselves as women or men. Can we 
teach girls to respect vhemselves and take themselves seriously if we, as 
women, do not have the same attitudes toward ourselves?'* (MacEwan, 
1972) 

Kor can men help boys to become flexible, sensitive people if they cannot 
share decision making or express their emotions. 

There are signs that teachers in the United States are already embarked 
on this kind of self-examination. Take "A Chauvinistic Index for Education" 
that one publication for educators printed, (Van Vuuren, 1972) The Index 
brings out some of the day-to-day remarks that teachers casually— and tra- 
ditionally— make and some of the assignments they give. The questions: 

I . Do you generally ask boys to do heavy work and perform executive 
duties in the classroom, and girls to do light work and secretarial 
chores? 

2a, Du you pity girls who are unable or unwilling to be fashionable or 

call special attention to those who are fashionable? 
2b. Do you pity boys who are unable or unwilling to be athletic or call 

special attention to those who are athletic? 

3. Do you react negatively to boys who have long hair or to girls who 
wear slacks? 

4. Do you plan difTcrcnt activities, or difTerent adaptations of the same 
activity, for boys and for girls? 

5. Do your lessons include more exciting role models for boys than for 
girls? (Do you stereotype women as housewives, mothers, or workers 
in menial or supportive positions?) 

6. Do you use slang terms such as sissy, fag, tomboy = chick, etc,? 

7. Do you say, "Boys shouldn't hit girls/' '^Ladies before gentlemen," 
"Ladies don't talk that way?" 

8. Do you expect girls to be more verbal and artistic than boys, or boys 
to be more mathematical and scientific than girls? 

9. Do you feel it is more impurtant to help boys sort out career options 
thun it is to help girls? 

!0. Do you tend to discipline girls verbally and leniently, but boys phys- 
ically and strictly? 

These questions fall generally into three categories: physical sex role 
stereotyping ("boys are strong, girls arc weak"), social-emotional sex role 
stereotyping ("boys should be boys, girls should be feminine'* and "boys 
don't cry, girls do cry*') and intellectual-career sex role stereotyping ("boys 
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can Hx things, girls assist*' and "boys are doctors, girls arc nurses"). In the 
last Category there is room for another observation that may bring twinges 
at the adult level: "Women arc teachers, men arc principals," In California, 
for example, almost 67 per cent of the public elementary and secondary 
school teachers are women, yet men hold 82 per cent of the elementary prin- 
cipalships, 96 per cent of the junior high pricipalships and 98.5 per cent of 
the hcnior high principalships. (Berkeley Unihed School District Women's 
Task Force, 1972 ) 

Thus, the fact that the majority of U,S, teachers are women and the 
mtijority of U.S, school administrators are men drives home a point: Teach- 
ers themselves have been victims of a sexist system. Women have been 
passed over often for administrative roles; men Interested in entering the 
classroom have been told that it is '^female territory/' Sexism has affected 
teachers* lives economically and psychologically. This fact alone may provide 
good reason for teachers to look at the way they regard the potential of their 
students. Must children be stymied in the same way? If the answer is no, 
lake a look at the doll corner. Any boys playing there? Take a look at the 
wurkbench. Any girls hummering ihere? Better yet, take a look at the books 
the tftudents arc reading. Must clever Dick always triumph over weak Jane? 

We realize a teacher can't combat sexisni alone. Children are in school 
up to six hours a day; the rest of the time they are in the outside world, 
playing with friends, watching television, reading on their own, interacting 
with their families. These experiences enter the school door with them. If 
boys don't allow girls to play baseball on the sandlot, they're not going to 
change their minds (without gentle coercion) on the school playground. If 
boys are chased out of the family kitchen, they Ye not going to feel encouraged 
to try cooking in school. Fathers and mothers express anxiety about mas- 
culinity and femininity in their children, relatives and friends chime in; 
television commercials promote false images of ''manhood'' (the Marlboro 
Man) and of ^'womanhood" ("my bleach Is better than yours*'). The variety 
of ethnic and religious admonitions regarding sex stereotyping figure in 
children's behavior as well. 

As the Resources chapter in this handbook indicates, some assistance is 
available to teachers concerned svlth eliminating sex role stereotyping from 
their classrooms. Books, films and reports are being written on the subject. 
Some organizations have become national headquarters for curricula (ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher education) that challenge sex role stereotyping. 
Local organizations, such as chapters of the National Organization of Wo- 
men (NOW), school district women's task forces, and parents' groups, are 
holding or sponsoring svorkshops. Concern is growing. The number of tools 
is increasing. 

Obviously, changing one's own attitude, the attitudes of parents, other 
teachers and administrators and, to top It all, revising curricula are enor- 
mous tasks, Monday morning can be the start but the distance to run is long 
and largely uncharted. Much that needs to be known is not know'u; research- 
ers in sex role stereotyping admit that. But there Is sufficient information 
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available to get going and there is, certainly, sufficient reason. Ideally, edu- 
cators have maintained, the purpose of school is to help children discover 
the best within themselves and to begin using it. Sexism cripples that worihy 
intention. Gradual effort to destroy stereotyping, which has been destructive 
to boys and girls, men and women, will help accomplish it. 
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THE FILMS. 



TRANSCRIPTS, 
INTERPRETATIONS, 
INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



The Protocol fiJms address three different areas in which sex roie stereo- 
types are common. HEY! WHAT ABOUT US? covers stereotypes in phys^ 
ical activilies; I IS FOR IMPORTANT deals with social and emotional 
stereotypes (interpersonal interactions, personality choracteristics) and 
ANYTHING THEY WANT TO BE includes stereotypes in intellactUEil 
functioning and career preparation. The stereotypes are presented in a variety 
of school contexts— in the classroom, on the playground, during and after 
school hours, between teachers and students, and among students. 

The annotations foHovving the transcript of each scene contain an inter- 
pretation of the scene's main points and an activity which a preservice or 
Inservice instructor might assign to students. These activities include: re- 
search questioits, classroom observation, investigation of sex role stereotyp- 
ing in local institutions, examination of curricula for sex role bias, thinking 
about curricula to eradicate sex role stereotypes, selected readings, and 
discussion questirns. 

The transcripts contain ordy the verba! portion of each scene. We did 
not want to risk biasing the viewer by describing or interpreting the non- 
verbal and physical actions and interactions. 



HEYI WHAT ABOUT US? 

Sex Role Stereatypirig 
in Phyamal Aativltiea 

This film describes sex role stereotyping in various types of physical ac- 
tivities in schools— in physical education, on the playground, in rambunc- 
tious activity in classrooms, in refererices to physical prowess in curriculum 
materials. 
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special Note on Scenes 1-4 

The first four scenes of this tilm represent interactions in which sex role 
stereotypes are absent or relatively absent. Girls and boys are engaged in 
activities typical of the opposite sex— a girl displays competence in football 
in Scene 1 ; or a boy is skilled in dancing in Scene 4.. The activities in these 
scenes challenge the usual conceptions of ''masculinity" and ''femininity,*' 
Thus, while physical aggression is stereotypically masculine, the boys in 
Scene 2 do not submit to pressures to continue fighting. Similarly, Scene 3 
portrays a uirl who is not "fragile/' and can successfully compete with a male 
opponent. These four somewhat idealized scenes may seem unusual to the 
viewer because all of us, to some extent, believe social stereotypes; that is, 
they may seem "unnaturar' in addition to being atypicaL 

SCiNE 1 

G ; Vanessa, you're going to go out long and cut short, Troy, you're going 
to go out short and cut long. Okay. Seton, you're going to center it to 
me and you two guys are going to watch fo: me. Okay, break! 

Hike one, hike two, hike three! 
Ss: Yayl Boo! 

Main Points 

-The performance of the girls highlights the fact that girls are quite 
capable of excelling at traditionally '^masculine" sports. 

- In this scene, girls and boys are involved in team work. This is happen- 
ing today in very few places in this country. 

- The fact that the two sexes are playing the same sport indicates they 
have had equal opportunities to gain the skills of the game. Again, this 
is not yet true in most schools, 

InstruQtfonal Activfty 

Can you find specific information in this handbook's chapter on physical 
difTerences to support or refute the picture of girls' athletic ability portrayed 
in this scene? 

SCiNE 2 

T: Move forw^ard! You aren't supposed to walk backward all your life! 
Atta svay, Sergio, go after him— keep your guard up, come on, Ter- 
ranee, go forward— that's more like it. yeah. Come on, -Sergio^ he's 
wide open there for you — go on, move. Now come on back now, move 
back little bit— now move in on him. That's it. Keep your guard up, 
Terrance, lead with the left now. Lead with the left and then come on 
around him, That's a boy. What's the matter with you, are you 
chicken? Come on, Terrance, move in on him. No, no, no, no, that's 
no good, you've got to keep moving forward, Tcrrance, Keep your 
guard up, you're letting it down, Sergio, you're going to pop him one. 
Why don't you go ahead? Are you afraid? Come on, hit him now, don't 
be afraid. Come on, Sergio, you're backing up, don't be afraid. Come 
on, move in, that's a boy, that's a boy. Come on, Sergio, 'now don't 
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ytm start hacking up, Go in, drive, drive. That's it. lead svith the left. 
Are you going to let it hang there? Come on, okay, let's go, that's a 
boy, come on— hey, what are you doing? Hey, is this some new way 
of boxing, you guys? What's going on? Where are you two guys going? 
Come on, you guys, you two guys over there, come on, let's go. 
Let's show these guys how to box. Let's have something going on. 

Main Painti 

- The popular definition of manhood as expressed In the couch's eagerness 
to have the boys fight to the finish implies: It is better to cause physical 
harm than to be thought of as chicken. 

-The scene presents the possibility of a difTerent set of values, When 
the boys confront the coach by stopping the fight before one of them 
gets hurt, they arc saying: We are not equal fighters. One of us is going 
to get hurt. It is more honornble to end the fight than cause physical 
harm. 

Instructional Aotivity 

Read the book IJnbecominu Men; (Bradley, M., L. Danchlck, Fa^er, 
and T. Wodetski. Wiishington. J. J.: Times Change Press, 1971) What^re 
some of the ways these men define manhood that differ from current stereo- 
typic definitions? 

JUDO CLASS SCENE 3 

Main Points 

- Girls can perforni competentlv in physical disciplines that require high 
skilL 

- Girls can survive apparentiy rough activity as svell as boys. 
= Girls can learn to defend themselves skillfully. 

InstructiDnal Activity 

Visit a judo or karate studio and observe a class that has both women 
and men or girls and boys. Choose one or tsvo persons— an instructor, a 
female participunt, or a parent of a participant— and ask: Since learning 
this art (or: teaching it, watching your child learn), have any of your assump- 
tions, expectations or ideas about what girls can do in sports changed? If 
not. what did you previously think that you still think about girls' cupabilities 
in sports? 

DANCE CLASS SCENE 4 

Main Pointi 

^ Dunce as an art form is an appropriate activity for men. 

- The high school age dance leader in this scene has already obtained 
considerable skill as a dancer. If he is attempting to develop a career 
as a dancer, it is unfortunate he will not have an opportunity to study 
dance within the high school curriculum, 

InstrucUonal Activity 

Investigate the situation in a local school district. Are there any dance or 
other art classes whicli arc ofTered only to svomen? 
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SCENE 5 



T: Okay, yesterday wc nil read a story about a baseball game and prom- 
ise. Now, let's review the important part of that story. Bob had prom- 
ised his sister one turn at bat, It was the last inning and the score was 
tied, Lisa, can you tell me what happened? 

0 : Um, can 1 read it? 

T: Yes. go ahead. 

G: Okay, 'The pitch was high, very high, in fact. It looked like it was com- 
ing straight at Susie's head. She ducked, and as she did the ball hit 
the bat. It rolled so slowly down the third base line, the catcher threw 
off his mask and raced down to pick it up, But Stan was already half^ 
way up the baseline, The catcher never even saw him run by. And 
Stan had scored the winning run on Susie's hit. And it had all been 
an accident," 

T: Let's talk about the point of the story: prumises. Why did Bob let his 

sister have a turn at bat? Seton? 
B : Well, I guess he did have to keep his promise, 
T: Do you think it was a true story? 
B: Yeah, I guess it could be. 
T: Why? 

B: Because no girl could ever hit a ball and win a game except by acci- 
dent. 

Main Points 

Some literature and textbooks communicate and reinforce stereotypes, 
- A teacher can perpetrate or reinforce the stereotypes expressed in print 

by not pointing out and correcting this form of bias, 
-The scene highlights the following stereotype: Girls are not capable 

of excelling in sports. 

Instructional Activity 

View slides on sex role stereotyping in textbooks. There are currently 
several such slide shows available. One often-used slide package on sex role, 
stereotyping in children's readers can be obtained from Women on Words 
and Images. Box 2163, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, 

SCiNi 6 

B,: ni take Bnrrv. 
B,; Willy, 

B 5 : We're going to beat you guys, 

B,: Sean, 

B.:Troy. 

B, : I guess svc've got enough. 
B.: Let's go, 

Gi : Hey. what about us? 

B i : Weil, what about you? 

G| : We want to play, 

Bi: You can't play* 2 1 
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B,: Come on, give back the ball You ain't playing ball no matter what, 

anyway, 
G^.: Not until we get to play. 

B.: You can't play and you know it, I bet you can't even bat, you can^t 

even pitch. 
Gt : I bet I can bai better than you, 
B,: Give the ball back. 
B: Come on, we got the ball, let's go! 
B: Let's go play some baseball. 

Mam Point 

= One of the results of stereotypes communicated by society and reinforced 
by biased textbooks is the exclusion of one sex from activities practiced 
by the other. 

Instructional Activity 

Examine your own beliefs. Can you think of one or two sports activities 
which you think should or could not be performed by women? By men? 
What feelings and evidence form the basis for your opinion? What feelings 
and evidence could be used to argue the opposite point of view? 

SCiNE 7 

T: Okay, Terrance, now come on, tell me_what seems to be the trouble? 
B: These boys, they were outside, they came over and then one of them 
took my glasses, 

T: What happened? Thai's all right, go ahead, that^s all right, don^t be 
afraid. 

B : He ran away and he dropped them and broke them. 

T: Aw, gee, that's a shame. Well, Til teU you, we'll get to the bottom of 
^the problem. We'll solve it for you. But, you know, son, there is one 
-thmg I think you'd better work on, and thnf% sort of being able to 
stand up on your own two feet. You know, do you have something on 
your mind? What do you do at home? 

B : I want to be a scientist. 

T: A what? 

B: A scientist. 

T: A scientist. Hm, well, that's aU right, but you know when you get out 
in the big, wide world there^s one thing that you are going to have to 
learn, and that is that somebody who has a body that can do 25 good 
push-ups, he is going to be admired as much or maybe even more than 
some scientist up in a crummy old laboratory. YouVe gotta be a man^ 
Main Points 

The popular or folk definition of **bfcing a man^^ often implies the pos- 
session of considerable physical prowess and the wiJHngness to express 
physical aggression when psychological or physical strength is chal- 
lenged. 

^ Those boys who are not physically strong and aggressive may at times be 
taunted by other students. 
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=- Success in sports is often a more highly valued stundard for boys than 
succttss in school subjects; this type of success may be regarded as fem- 
inine. ( However, science, the subject referred to in this scene, is fre- 
quently considered a masculine subject area,) 

InstruGtional Activity 

. Observe the boys in your class or arrange to observe several physical 
education periods in another teacher's classroom. Can you identify boys 
who are not interested in sports or hesitant to participate because they are 
not skilled? Does this create any special problems for these boys? Estimate 
what percentage of the boys in this class would express or exhibit hesitation 
or negative emotions about some sports experiences if they felt free to do so. 

SCENE B 
Muju. don't— hey don't— come on, 
1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8— 
Girls, girls, relax. That's enough, 

B: Hey. I wimt that! 

T: Hey, hey, troops, whut's going on here? Oh, slides, huh? Whose is it? 

B ; Mine. I had it and he took it from the microscope, 

T: Oh. come on, let's save it for later, huh? Come on. 

B: But 1 was looking through it, and he snatched it, 

T: Later, huh, okay? 

Main Points 

^ It h expected that girls will be demure and quiet, that boys will be rough 
and playful. 

^ Girls are more likely to be reprimanded by teachers than boys for es- 
sentially similar roughhousing, 

= This differential treatment on the purt of the teache. may have a strong 
impact on the children, causing them to behave In conformance with 
the stereotypes, and thus fulfill the prophecy the stereotype prescribes. 

Instructional Activity 

Use the handbook (particularly the section on socialization) to find re- 
search that supports the following statement: Some personality and behavior 
attributes that ure considered inherent differences betsveen males and females 
may actuully be learned dilTerences, 

SCENE 9 

T: Are you all right? 
B: Yeah. 

T: Oh, you're okay. 

T: Are you hurt? That was really quite a falL Arc you going to be okay'^ 
Mam Points 

^The scene highlights the slereotypes: 1) Boys are tough, they can tnkc 
a lot of physical abuse without getting hurt; 2) Girls are fragile, they can 
be easily hurt in physical play. 
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= rhu cummunication and reinforcement of stereotypes involve a compli= 
cated chnin of events: 

' As a consequence of these stereotypes, teachers sometimes treat 

girls and boys differently in situations involving physical danger, 
' Such difTerentlul treatment of girls and boys Is one way a teacher 

might communicate unequal sex role expectations. 
' As a consequence of this differential teacher treatment, a boy who 

is hurt may not get the physical or psychologicai artention he needs; 

a girl may be treated in an overprotected manner. 
• And possibly as a consequence of the differing expectations, gith at 

timus react more emoiionally to physical risk, and boys react with 

more self-confidence. 

InstrUQtional Activity 

Discuss whedier this and oihar examples of differential treatment in phys- 
ical activities relate to future career choices? If so, how and to what categories 
of career choices? If not, explain. 

SCiNi 10 

T: Hi, Richard, come on in. 

B : Would you show me some of those steps? 

T: Okay. It^s very basic, start with the right foot out, to the side, then 
go down, two, three, four, and do eight of those. Right? Okay. WeMl 
start from there. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, and up 
agam. Six, seven, eight and come down all in one thrust. One, hold 
for four, three, four, then come up on your right foot. Brine it up, 
one, two, three, four, 

B; You know, I don't really understand why the administration won't 
let me in your dance class. I mean, I really ifke dance, 

T: Want to take it with some music now"^ 

B: Okay, 

music 

T: You know, I really tried to get you Into this class, 
music 

Main Paints 

Dance as an art form is not considered an activity appropriate for men. 
This stereotype has led to the exclusion of boys from dance instruction 
in some public schools, 

Instruetlonal Activity 

Plan a two part teaching strategy for the purpose of hcginning to chanqe 
this stereotype In fourth through sixth grades. Part one ^hnnld be aimed at 
helping the students recognize or discover the stereotype in ; leir own think- 
ing or in the society's; ej,, reading an autobiography in which a professional 
male dancer talks about his confrontation with the stereotype, a writing ex- 
ercise in which students fantasize having an artistic career generally thought 
to be appropriate to the opposite sex. Part tsvo'should provide an experience 
which points out that the stereotype is based on something untrue (or some- 
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thing which need not be true), e,g., attending a dance concert of a company 
in which a significant number of the dancers are male, having the children 
do movements to music on several occasions with both boys and girls even- 
tually initiating movements which the others can imitate. 



I IS FOR IMPORTANT 

Sax Role Stereotyping In 
Social and Emotional Events 



This film covers examples of sex role stereotyping in social interaction 
and emotional expression in schools. The scenes include sex role bias in 
teachers' disciplinary actions and student task assignments, children's re- 
sistance to role reversal in kindergarten play, boys' anxiety about seeming 
to be a sissy in front of peers, the frustration of boys who attempt to assume 
a nurturing role, the endoctrination of girls with a commercial definition of 
beauty, 

SCENE 1 
B : Carolyn, transfer me a red penciL 
G: 5,4,3,2, I, blastoff, 
B: 5,0, blastoff. 

G: Ready to blastoff— 5, 4, 3, 2, L 
T : Monica, what is this? 

G: Oh, it's all right, Miss Lee= See, I finished all my math. 1 was just hav- 
ing some fun passing the pens around. 
T: Yeah, but this is not the time for fun. Tm surprised at you—see how 
nicely the other girls are working? 

Main Points 

Stereotype: Girls are not usually interested in play that caUs for inven- 
tiveness and experimentation; they prefer more passive pastimes. 
- In some schools, children of both sexes, but particularly girls, are ex- 
pected to behave in a subdued manner in the classroom. It is often as- 
sumed that boys will more frequently transgress this code. 

InstfuGtianal Activity 

There have been some anthropological and psychological studies on chil- 
dren's play. Read several articles from this literature. Do any of the studies 
tend to support the idea that girls' play is basically more passive? 

SCENE 2 

Ss: What are we having for lunch? . . . Oh, Tm so hungry . . . Same crap 

again as yesterday , . . 
T: Girls, girh, could you come back here for a second? 
Gs: Yes? 
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T: 1 need some secretarial help, very similar to what we've done in the 
past, but this time it's going to take a little more work. Do I have any 
volunteers? 

Gs; Yeahj sure. 

T: Okay, well, what I need now is some of that good feminine hand- 
writing. 
G: Me. 
G: No, me. 

T; Sarah, well. I think you and Kim can do it. I'll give you the envelopes 
to address. Sarah, you take this and you can fold them and put them 
inside the envelopes, okay? This will take some time; Til be back in 
about an hour just about the end of the lunch period. Pd like to have 
it done if it's possible. 

Gs: Yeah, yeah. 

T: Okay, have a good time but get the job done. 

G: Which envelopes am I supposed to put them in? I thought I was sup- 
posed to put 'em in this, 

G: Hey, you guys, you know what happened? We called up Eric and 
we go hello, is Eric there? And she goes yeah, just a minute, and we 
go oh, never mind, bye! And we hung up, and wc didn't have the 
telephone number , . , 

G: And w^e thought, you're a traffic boy, aren't you? This is Mr. Yama- 
hashi, w^e'd like to make you head traffic boy—and then we found 
out he wasn't a traffic boy any more. 

G: He had quit the traffic, 

G: Uh huh, and . . . 

(passage of time) 

T: Oh, are we just about done? 

S: Yeah, it's done. 

T; Good. Can I see a sample of what we've done? 
O: Is this okay? Isn't my handwriting cute? 

T: Sarah, this is it, your handwriting gets prettier and prettier every day. 
You girls did a fine job. Really. I don't know^ svhat I'd do without you. 

Main Points 

- Stereotype: It is appropriate for svonien to undertake tasks and occupa- 
tions which serve and assist men. 

- The scene rellects a condition in which girls are dependent on males for 
approval, regardless of whether the approval is of their beauty or of their 
conipetence. 

fnitfuatlonal ActlvHy 

Select two television programs and/or commercials in which a woman 
is portrayed in a subservient role. Describe the role by citing the words, 
uctinns, interactions, and emotions which churactcrize it. 

SCiNi 3 

G: Want some muffins? 
G: You want a paper towel? 



0^ I want to play house and I want to be the big sister, 

G: That's okay, 

O: 1 want to be the mamma. 

B: Hey. can 1 play? I want to be the baby, 

G; No, you're not! 

B: Why not? 

G: No, because babies cry and big boys don't. 

B : I still want to be the baby. 

G: Maybe you can be a big baby caune they don*t cry so much. 

B: 'I won*t cry much. 

Main Points 

=^ Stereotype : Boys and rncn Hhouid not openly express ihcir emotiGtis;- 

- The tw^o sexes should not intermix in traditionally feminine and mascu- 
line activities, i,c,, girls belong in the doll corner; boys in the carpent^ 
corner. . 

= Thcjejection by opposite-sex peers can be painful and leave a lasting 
impression, particularly on young childrer^ 

{nstruetional Aotlvity 

(a) Observe in a primary school classroom. Is there anything in the ar- 
rangement of furniture, selection of decorations, assignment of activity sec- 
tions that either reinforces sex role stereotyping or does nci sufficiently 
encourage exploration of role-less possibilities for self-expression? (b) Locate 
a children*s story on the primary school level that shows a boy expressing 
painful feelings openly and without reproval. 

SCiNE 4 

B: Hey, Willie, come on! What are you doing? 
Main Points 

- Stereotype: Expressions of tenderness and poetry are not appropriate 
for boys . , .except perhaps in private. 

- Peers have power where stereotypes are concerned. The possibility of 
being discovered with a flower is too threatening for this fourth grader. 
He might be called or thought a sissy and that is intolerable to a young 
boy in this society. 

Instruetfonal Aativlty 

Read or reread passages of Cyrano de Bergerac where Cyrano is speaking 
tenderly. Is there anything jarring in the image of this burly man speaking 
with so much sentiment? If not. do spcciiil circumstances of the drama (and 
perhaps the historical period) make this a special case? Name at least five 
other roles in movies or plays in which a male expresses tender emotions 
openly. In these cases, does it seem unlikely that the event could occur off- 
stage? 

SCiNi 5 

B: What happened? Hey, come on, let's take the bike off^ come on man, 
what happened? Come on, Daryl, it's okay. 
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B: You think ygu're okay? Good, That bike shouldn/t hurt you any more, 
you should just climb up there and ride away. I had a bike like that and 
I Used to always be falling of! it, getting hurt worse than you did, Man, 
you're pretiy good, man, getting a lot better. 

G: What happened? 

B; Oh, he was just hurt on his bicycle. I think you're pretty brave to take 
that, don't you think? You're okay now, aren't you. 1 think you svant 
something to eat, don't you? 

G: Oh, he looks pretty beat up to me, Rob, I think Vd better bring him 
back to the house and get him fixed, 

B ; No, it's okay. 

G: Dtiryl, cnnie on, I'm going to bring ycui back and get you cleaned up. 
B I. No, I've got him, 

B : (looking uflcr them ) I was doing a tine job. 
Main Points 

- Stereotype: Nurturing is part of the feminine role, 

-Stereotype; Men lack a certain natural aptitude for ministering to per- 
sons needing tender care in times of stress, 

-- There is, of course, nothing reully inconsistent about a person being 
independent and having an ability to give tender, loving care or perfomi 
simple caretaking chores. It is especially difficult for a boy or man who 
enjoys taking care of others, particularly children, to be told that such 
behavior is unsuitable to his sex. 

Instructional Aotlvlty 

Some persons believe the job of male nurse might attract more candidates 
if the labei were changed to something with a more masculine connotation, 
Do you agree svlth this approach? Discuss both the implications of proposing 
to make this change and the social effects of doing so, 

SCENE 6 

T (f): And you, oh, my dear, very nice, but I think you should learn to 
sit up straight. You should watch your posture because posture is 
very important to a lady. And then we might, oh, let's sae^ I 
think perhaps thin out your eyebrows a little^ reshape them and 
you'll look perfectly beautifuL You have good possibilities. 

And you, dear—oh, well, now, your hair is rather thin, but don't 
worry about that because we can do things to it, put things on it 
that will make it seem fuller, and give it more life. And I think 
perhaps we'll change your part— you've been wearing that part 
quite a long time, I imagine, so we'll just change it over to the other 
side. Now you sit up nice and straight, now, th^m, you look much 
better. 

And how are you coming along, dear? Very nicely—oh, you have 
just the right idea with those rollers, but you must learn to put 
them in a little more skillfully and then^ — ^just a minute, dear, up 
with your chin, put your chin up, there now. Well, I think that your 
lips, your botioni lip particularly is a little bit too full. We'll show 
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you how to caniounuge that so we can bring out the real you. 

You know, in order to feel beautiful, you must look beautiful, 
so that when you walk into a room filled with poise and calm, and 
knowing that you look beautiful, all eyes will be on you, 

Main Pofnts 

=■ Stereotype: A primary obligation and task of girls and women is to look 

physically attractive to men. 
= Sadly enough, many girls and women have been led to believe the chief 

way to feel good when svith people is to look good. 

- They have also been taught that in order to be appealing to men they 
must conform faithfully to the latest standards of commercially dictated 
beauty, 

-They have not been taught to regard their own Unique features as uri- 
duplicatable and speciaL 

- The damaging effects of this indoctrination on girls* self-esteem are diffi- 
cult to erase in adulthood. 

Instructional Activity 

View the film Crowing Up Female (see Resources Section for reference) 
and pay particular attention to the comments on American advertising. As 
a teacher, what types of activities would you plan to make both girls and 
boys aware of the extent to which their attitudes and behavior might be 
shaped by messages of major industries and media? Outline in detail one 
such activity. What period of time and how many attempts at such activities 
do you think would be needed to bring about such awareness? 



ANYTHING THEY WANT TO BE 

Sex Rola Stereotyping 
in Intellectual and 
Career Activities 

This film deals with sex role stereotyping in intellectual and career-oriented 
ex^riences. The content covers the perpetuation of the myth about equal 
opportunity in career choices, sex bias among students in a crafts clasSj a 
girKs thwarted attempt to solve a mechanical problem, expression of the 
assumption that girls aren't good in science, and the voicing of biased career 
expectations by kindergarteners. 

SCENE 1 

B: It's a fireman. 

T: That*s right, very good. 

Now, here's an easy one, children. "I dress in white, Vm in charge of 
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making sure that yuu always fml well, and if you eat good food and 
get plenty of rest, youMI never have to come and see me. Who am I?'' 

No, sweetheart, no, Lauia. The nurse is certainly dressed in white, 
but— okay, Andy, you come up and show us. 

That's right, very good, Andy, 
G: Mrs, Wrights, can nurses be men, and doctors be ladies? 
T: WelL of course, Laura, anybody can be anything they svant to be. 

Main Points 

Stereotype: Girls and women are supposed to seek occupations in the 
traditional career categories such as nurse, secretary, domestic duties 

and teaching, ■ ■ ■ - ■ - - — 

= Stereotype: Occuputions such as doctor, hiwyer, engineer are the prov- 
ince of men. 

- Although children are taught that this is a land of equal opportunity, 
there are signs all around them (curriculum materials, adult models) 
that many careers are segregated according to sex. 

Instructional Activity 

Select examples of career education curriculum materials for elementary 
school children that have been produced in the last three years. Do they re- 
flect traditional sex role biases? Provide examples supporting your view, 

SCENE 2 

T: I've checked you out, and I know you can do it, so why don't you go 

and try it? If you run into trouble Til be right here, 
G: Jeff, I can do it, I was just testing It. 

B: It's kind of tricky the first time. You've gotta put this on all the way, 
and this is your valve here— to tell you how much pressure you have 
inside the tank, 

G: I think I know how to do it. 

B: You have to watch^ — see this right here? It^s called lux, and you put 

it right here on the piece you're svorking on, because that helps. 
G: Can I do it now? 
B: Yeah, hold on a sec. 

Main Points 

-Stereotype: Girls have a basically low aptitude for mechanical tasks; 
that is, even if they svere taught these skills, their ability would be min- 
imal. 

- The student had the support of her teacher when she was ready to try 
a new tool on her own— but her male classmate tried to do it for her. 
He was probably acting on an assumption men and boys are often 
taught: women expect extra help in difficult situations, The boy might 
even have felt incorrect if he had stood by and let the girl try it alone 
or waited until she asked for help, 

- The girrs stance was notably passive. This passivity may be the product 
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of years ul' regurding herself uh not capable of becoming competent in 
such uiskH. 

InstructiDnal Activity 

Inventory the specific types of toys and manipuhitive experiences that 
most boys would have hEid that svould make them, feel at ease in a carpentry 
shop, an auto shop, or a metal shop by the time they have reached junior 
high schooL Be as specific and detailed as possible. How many involve: (1) 
din^ct teaching by an adult; (2) availability of speciLilized equipment and/or 

As a parent or potential parent, would you find it difficult to make the 
experiences in the above inventory available to daughters? Enumerate some 
of the difficulties. 

SCENE 3 ..... 

B: I'll be back in half an hour when the movie's over, 
T; Okay, thank you, 

Gs: Miss Gunn, Miss Gunn, the film is hroken, what are we going to do? 

T; Oh, that film is borrowed and now it's going to be ruined. Don't 
anybody touch anything. Oh, what a mess! Belinda, would you go 
and run and get the boys—quick, hurry up. Kim, please, please, Kim, 
I asked you not to touch that. You're just going to make that worse. 
The boys will be here in a minute. 

Main Points 

= The stereotype is similar to that in the previous scene, 
= In many classrooms boys are assigned the tasks requiring simple elec- 
tronic or mechanical skills. This ffeinforces the above stereotype and 
robs both sexes of an opportunity to see girls performing competently, 

- In this scene, although the girl did not immediately know how to fix the 
projector, she exercised initiative; she was not afraid of trying to tackle 
the problem. Instead of encouraging this behavior both for its own value 
and as a model to other girls, the teacher reinforced the view that this 
is a task for boys. 

- Many women teachers are in a difficult position; they would like to 
perform mechanical skills confidently but they have not had the practice 
this society has afiforded men. 

Instruetlonal Activity 

Select one skill generally performed by the opposite se,x with ease (it 
could be domestic, mechanical, physical) and usk someone to teach it to 
you. In advance, decide: ( 1 ) by which sex you want to be taught; (2) at what 
pace it would be comfortable for you to learn (how many lessons, how many 
repetitions, how much practice); (3) what you will give the person in ex- 
change (you could teach a skill, provide written and oral feedback on the 
person's teaching techniques at prearranged checkpoints). While learning 
the skill, keep a brief diary of your reactions to being taught something the 
other sex can do welL 
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SCENi 4 

G: Okay, Chris, now it's time to change the tube. 
B : How did you know how to do that? 

G: When tjie liquid with the lower boiling point is being boiled away, the 
gases at the top of the tube stay at the same tempenuure, and then 
when the second litjuid starts to boil— 

B: Wait, wait, wait, 

G: Okay, the first liquid has a lower boiling point than the other, and 
when it's boiling the gases at the top stay the same. Then when the 
second liquid starts to boil, the temperatureMl rise, 

B : Boy, you really lost me a long time ago. 

G: Well, it's here in the book, see? If you read this part here it'll explain 
it better. 

T: . . ; it's dimcult to assess what they'd be doing, but right now they're 
learning fractionul distillation. Let's see if Chris and Francine have 
found any liquids. 

Principal: Hmm, what's going on here? Ah, distillation^ hni? I understand 

youTe on the track of a couple of unknown liquids, Chris, 
B : Yeah, see, the temperature is going up right now, 
P: Oh, so it is. And what does that tell you? 

B: Well, uh, you see, there's two gases in here, and when the heat is hot, 
they go, um, to the tube, and uh, see the liquid, the liquid boils and 
..,uh~ 

T: Perhaps Francine here could explain what the experiment— 
P: Got to go, Ms. Kroeber, and I want to thank you very much, and 
thank you, Chris. 

Main Points 

-Stereotype: Most men have ability in math and science, whereas most 
women do not. 

- The expectation that because they are male they can handle math and 
science well places unwarranted pir^^^sure on young men, 

-This scene in which a young wom; n is ignored as though she cannot 
perform competently has evokccl ^ strong response in many female 
viewers we've encountered. It seems to reflect a very common and re- 
current strain of experience. This experience could produce self-hatred 
or an outward-directed anger, or it could be the seeds of future construc- 
tive effort to eliminate stereotypic thinking. 

!ristructlonai AQtivfty 

Observe one class and teacher during three separate science or math 
lessons in elementary or secondary school. Tally how many times girls and 
boys receive positive teacher reinforcement for an answer or other aspect 
of participation. Use a tally sheet similar to the one below. Do your tallies 
indicate any pattern of difTerences or similarities in teacher responses to 
girls and boys? 

Before undertaking the observation, consider what and how much infor- 
mation you will give the teacher you are observing regarding your purpose. 
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Also disuuss the possibility of providing the teacher wit!, some exchange 
(e.g., leedback, help with students) for Uie opportunity to observe. It is 
importLint that the teacher not feel that he/she is being judged. This is not 
beneficial to the teacher and would bias your results. 



Type of Activity 
Reinforced by Teacher 


Number of Times Teacher Reinforces Positively 
Boys Girls 









SCENE 5 

Cj: You know, did you know that girls cind boys could be firemen? 
B: Nu, they can't* 
Ci: Yes. they can, 

B: No, they ean't. You will look silly if you wear this lireman hat — 

you'd look silly with that, and you wouldn't look like a girl. 
B: With stockings and stuff like that, and long hair . . . 
G: So, lots of boys have long hair, don't they? 
B : Not as long as girls\ 

B: You can't climb, you can't ciinib, uni, a ladder, 

G: Yes, I can, if I can climb a slide ladder , . . 

B: My dad said, uni. girls can't use axes, only daddies. 

B: And you can. you can get hurt with an axe, you can get hurt, you can 

get your finger cut, 
G: Oh. really! ^ 

Main Points 

- Stereotype: Oecupations which involve strenuous physical activity, quick 
ihinking and high risk are not appropriate for women, as they are too 
fragile, 

A subsianti:!! portion of stereotypic thinking is conununicated and re= 
infurced in peer interaciion, and examples of parental behavior are used 
by children as support for their views. 

Instructional Activity 

Can yuu recall any childhood incidents in u'hich you were told by peers 
that >t)U ccuild not do something because of your gender? Describe the inci- 
dent, (If you svish to keep this private, record the description for your eyes 
only, as in a personal journal,) Do you think this or other similar incidents 
affected choices you made in later years regarding career preparation? If 
so, explain what assumptions you acted on and what specific choices were 
involved. 
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CASTING 



Film 1 : HEY! WHA 1 ABOUT US? 

Socne 1 ; Suidcntn from the class of Joan BrunnisLin and Darryl Lura, Franklin 

School, Burkeley, California. 
Scene 2: Coach plaved by Bruce Reeves. Students from tlie classes of Beverly 

Jimenez and Cora Nleek, Buena Vista Annex Schooh San FranciHco, Cali* 

fornia. 

Scene 3: Students from Cahiirs Judo Academy, San Bruno, California. 
Scene 4; Leader, Richard Olivo; students from Lorna's School of Classical 

Ballet and Jazz, Palo Alto, California. 
Scene 5' Teacher played by Karyl Daniels. Students from the class of Joan 

Brannijan and Darryl Lura. Franklin School. Berkeley. California. 
Scene fi; Students from the class of Joan Branniuan and Darryl Lura, Franklin 

School. Herkeley. California. 
^^ciw ^j^-Ctwdi.playcd.bN.Jiruce. Reeves Ti:rrance.a suident froni. Cora.NIcek^s 

ela.?^H. Buena \'ista Annex School. San Francisco. California. 
Scene H: Teacher played by Dalton Leong. Students from the class of Bob 

\'alde^. Oxford School. Berkeley. California. 
Scene 9; Teacher played by Catherine Whitmer. Students from Cah ill's Judo 

Academy. San Bruno. California, 
Scene lU: reacher played by Stephanie Hawkins, Student played by Richard 

Olivo. 



Film 2: I IS FOR IMPOR rANT 

Scene 1 : 1/eachor played by Constance Hwang. Students from the class of 
Marj Fay. Howard School, Oakland. California. 

Scene 2: Teacher played by Gary Goldberg, Students from classes of Joan 
Brannigan, Darryl Lura. and Mr. Kluie. Franklin School. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Scene 3; Students from ihc^class of Laura Bascy. Whitticr SchooL Berkeley, 
C^aljfornia. 

Scene 4; Students from the class of Joan Brannigan and Darryl Lura, Franklin 

School. Berkeley, California. 
Scene 5: Students from the drama class of Barry Mineah^ Marin Country Day 

SchooL Corte Madera, California. 
Scene ft: reacher played by Pauline Hague. Students from the drama class 

of Barry Mineah, Marin Country Day School, Corte Madera, California, 



Film 3: ANY I HING THEY WANT TO BE 

Scene 1 : Teacher played by Michelle Marrus, Students from the class of Susan 

Ri/.zo and Carol Axelrod, Oxford School, Berkeley^ California. 
.Scene 2: I cacher played by Chuck Richardson. Students from the drama class 

of Barry Mineah, Marin Country Day School, Corte Maderai California. 
Scene 3: Teacher played by Karen Hurley, Students from the class of Mrs, 

Oilvere. L3aniel Webster SchooL San Francisco, California, 
Scene 4; Teacher played by Deborah WadelL Principal played by Bob Lea. 

Students from the class of Jim Duvall, Herbert Hoover Junior Highj San 

F'rancisco, California. 
Scene 5: Students from the class of Laura Basey. Whittier SchooL Berkeley. 

California, 
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RECOMMENDATiONS FOR USING THE MATERIALS 
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ERIC 



ERIC 



Generaf Procedure 



Protocnls were originally designed to help tCLicher educators prepare new 
teachers for service. Typically, they might be presented by an instructor of 
teacher education to prc^crviec trainees. Experience with previous Protocol 
materials sugi;ests the following format for elTcctive use in a teacher educa- 
tion course. 

1 . Delivery of backi>niund maicrUil for prospective teachers, either in the 
form of a lecture, or assigned reading of sections of the Protocol handbook, 
Backgrouhd niaterial would include: an explanation of the origin and func- 
tion of ProttKols: a deseription of the concept; a summary of research done 
in the urea fruni which the concepts dcrivei and presentation of other teacher 
uducation materiuls on sex role stereotyping (see Resources section). 
■ ^Z.Sli^^^vini^ iff -ihe filf>^y.= - -.- ... 

3. Discttssion of the films. Some general areas that could be covered in a 
discussion are: clarification of the concept and how it is illustrated in the 
films; how knosv ledge of this concept might be useful to a teacher; how the 
situations in the film are similar to and dilTereni from those trainees have 
encountered in their teaching; relevance of the concept (and/or how the 
concept is illustrated) in the specific clussrooms in which the trainees are 
working: points with which trainees agree or disagree, and how they might 
change them. Of course, the discussion doesn't have to cover the concept 
in order to be proti table. It could deal with any aspect of the reality portrayed 
in the films. 

4. Re-vie\yinii of ilie fihns. The scenes in the Protocol films go by very 
quickly; some of the stereotypes are subtle, and often there is more than one 
stereotype in each .scene. On a second and third viewing people usually see 
things they missed the first time. 

5. Second tliscussl()fi, perhaps focusing on subtler issues than dealt with 
in the first discussion. For exiunplc. if the first discussion revolved around 
listing examples of sex role stereotyping that trainees encountered in their 
classrooms, the discussion leader might now probe into origins and impli- 
cations (^f a single stereotype, asking how the situation evolved and if any- 
thing should be done to change it. 

There are suggested questions at the end of this chapter that the discussion 
leader can ask after the first or second for third) viewing of the Protocol 
films. 

6. Related aciiviiies, such as classroom observation, investigation of sex 
role stereotyping in local schools, exploration of personal experiences which 
derived from sex role stereotyping, conceptualisation of strategies for over- 
coming sex role stereotyping, lield trips to relatively non=sexist classrooms, 
interviews with teachers attempting non-sexist curriculums, compiling rele- 
vant sources of information and curriculums. fScc the annotated transcripts 
for specinc examples of activities which correspond to individual scenes.) 

7'he above format is appropriate for presenting almost all Protocol ma- 
terials to a preservice group. 
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Use with Various Groups 

The issue nf sex role stenHHyping in seliooU is timely and hus gainud in- 
creasing attention fmni children, parents, teachers, adniinistraiors.lmd legis- 
lafor^^. More and more penple are demnnding that sex bias be broken, and 
they believe that a logical place to begin ts in the schools. The films on sex 
role stereotyping can be a valuable aid in the school for creating an aware= 
ness of the concept and for providing examples of the concept in familiar 
situations. Here are %^arious settings in which the films can be used, 

In service fpachcr ccliican'on. The fllnis could be used in an inservice teacher 
edueafion prouram ofTered either district-wide or by an individual schooK 
Fkeause of the pervasiveness of sex role stereotyping, the films are appropri= 
ate for teachers from presehool through high schciah The purpose of the lilms 
would be twofnliJ: to introduce the eoneepi of sex role stereotyping to teach- 
ers so that they might be'niore aware of it when it occurs in tholr classes; and 
to act as a preview of ways teaehers might use the films as part of their cur- 
riculums. The films can be used in conjunction with other materials and 
escnts. for example, hnoks describing sex role stereotyping in schools; talks 
by curricuhmi specialist^ concerned with eliminating stereotvpins, 

ffi the ( lassrntim. Each of the three films is approprintc for use with stu- 
dents in elementary and secondary schools, Since each film is a series of 
instances of different sex role stereotypes in specinc ureas of school life (phys- 
ical activities, social and emotional interactions, and intellectual events), 
they can be profitably integrated into social studies units dealing with values, 
wonien, and other ininoritics. They also can be used as a stinuilus for role 
piayinu. 

With other i^roNr^. The se:: rok stcrcoiyp^ng films can be used with any 
group trying to break down male wvd fcm.de sfereotypes or looking for an 
introduction to the issue. Groups Sm- - us the PTA might show theni^to pro- 
mote awareness amon^ parer: : uu, mly}n lead to discussions between par- 
ents and teachers and a fecuir' i^" shared responsibility for breaking down 
srereotypes in the schools 

A school administraLnr inrcrested in promoting the idea of coed physical 
education classes show-a r filn) sex role stereotyping in physical activi-^ 
ties to a group of physica] education teachers. Mc used the filni as a device 
to ifn;-'auce the issue and start discussion on sex role stereotyping in sports, 
Th^Mc are numerous similar ways the flhns can be used by people interested 
m the problem from the point of view of producing awareness or promoting 
change. The films have been and can be us* - by Jay care center stalls, career 
educatiim workshops, school administrator/i win-kshops at teachers' unions, 
at state hearings on bias in textbooks, by th- % Scouts, by Planned Parcnt- 
htiod. and in ntuuerous other school and commun settings. ^ 

Discussion Questions 

Some specific questions and instructions the leader of the discussion in 
cither preservice or inservice teacher education ^night want to pose arc: 
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Follow uach filni with a scenu by scene analysis. Here are somo sug- 
gested quesiions and directions: 
Describe the scene in detuiL 

Docs it reflect one or more stereotypes iibout sex roles? If yes, what 
are the stereotypes? If no, explain your reasons for thinking stereo- 
types arc absent. 

Does the scene reflect any stereotypes other than those pertaining to 

sex roles which are prevalent in the society? 

Who is fare) the "victim(s)" of the stcreotype(s) in the scene? 

Who is (are) the perpetrator(s) of the stereotype(s) in the scene? 

Would you want to try to change the stereotype(s)? Explain your 

answer. 

What are some ways in which you could break this stereotype if you 
^ saw it occurrfng rn'yotirtehuviDT? In^otliers' lu Tinsw^ering,^- 
distinguish between actions you would take imniediately and long 
range plans to promote change. 
Discuss events in the lives of the course participants which parallel the 
events in the tilms. For example, after viewing ANYTHING THEY 
WANT TO BE, this question would be appropriate: 

Can you recall any childhood incidents in which you were told by 
peers that you could not do something because of your gender? De- 
scribe the incident. (If you wish to keep this private, record the 
description for your eyes only, as in a personal journaL) Do you 
think this or other incidents of this type affected choices you made , 
in later years regarding career preparation? If so, explain what 
assumptions you acted on and what specific choices were involved. 
There are further instructional activities suggested after each scene in the 
handbook section. The Films (pp. 13-29 ). 

If the films are shown to students in the classroom, some of the questions 
the teacher can ask are : 

What happened in each example? 

Were you ever in a situation like that? What happened? 

Do you agree or disagree that (girls shouldn't play baseballj boys 

shouldn't cry. etc.)? Give your reasons and listen to the reasons of those 

who disagree with you. 

Have you ever seen or do you know (girls who play basebalU boys who 
are comfortable about crying, etcj? Describe what you know about 
what these people did. 

Docs hearing about these people support your opinion about whether 
(girls can play basebaih boys should cry, etc,)? If yes, why? If no, why? 
During ciassroom discussions about stereotypes, it is important that at 
least initially the teacher take a neutral position and encourage tlie expression 
of conflicting views. When the students are describing what they think oc- 
curred in each scene, the teacher should encourage a variety of interpreta- 
tions. The teacher may want to explain the concepts of stereo type and role 
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and spend considerable time exploring and discussing wlmt liiey mean. Only 
when the students have had days and weeks to think and rethink their own 
views is it appropriate for the teacher to state his. Even then, the teacher 
should stress that it is his view and not one that his students need hold. 

The films lend themselves to role playing activities. Role playing some of 
the scenes in the films can help the students bring out feelings which discus- 
sion might not elicit. 
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RESOURCES 



This section contains a list of resources which we feel will be helpful to 
persons interested in learning more about sex role stereotyping in the schools 
and strategies to combat It. We have not been able to personally review all 
of the listings or, of course, to include all that exists that might be useful But 
this is a start if you need to know the foljowin^: 

Organizations which catalogue information on sex role stereotyping in 
schools and/or produce materials to reduce it. 

Some basic books, articles, and films about sexism in the schools, which 
cover : 

1 . The problems and issues of sex role stereotyping. 

2. Information for institutional and curricular change, 

ORGANIZATIONS WITH INFORMATION AND MATERIALS 
ABOUT SEXISM IN SCHOOLS 

CHANGE FOR CHILDREN: A Multi^Ethnlo Center for Nonsexlst Education 
A resource center which svorks with child care centers, preschool^ and elementary 
schoob in the San Francisco Bay Area, They have a library of non-sexist chi^ 
dren's hooks and have written an annotated bibliography of non-sexist children's 
hooks. 25HH Mission St,, Snn Francisco, CA 941 10. 

CHINA aoOKS AND PERIODICALS 
OiTers books from China svhich shosv boys and girls in roles they usually don't 
occupy in the United States, 2929 24th St.. San Francisco, CA 94 110 or 95 Fifth 
Ave.. New Y'ork, NV 10003, 

FEMINISTS ON CHILDREN'S MEDIA 
Publishes Sexism in Chikiren's Books: A Bibliography, as well as other publica- 
tions. Box 4315. Grand Central Station. Ncsv York, NY 10017, 

THE FEMINIST PRESS 
Publishes non-sexjst children s hook-i, and a bibliograph i sex bias in children's 
books and texts. The Clearinghouse on SVomen's Studies is an educational project 
of the press. It contains an extensive collection of women's studies materinls. Box 
334, Old Westbury. NY 1 1 568, 

KNOW, INC, 

A feminist press which has articles and women's studies curriculums for school 
and college use. For price lists, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to Box 
8fi()3 1 , Pittsburgh, PA 1 522 1, 

LOLLIPOP PRESS 
Publishes non^sexist children's books. Box i |7K Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 
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NEW ENGLAND FREE PRESS 
Prints and distributes materials useful in classrooms. One example is Cold- 
fhwsrs Story, which is about a woman who changes her life in China, 60 Union 
Square. Somerville. MA 02143. 

N.O,W, EDUCATION TASK FORCE 

Has publications useful to persons working to eliminate sexism in schools, Anne 
Grant. 6 1 7 49th St.. Brooklyn, NY 1 1 220, 

RESOURCi CiNTER ON SIX ROLES IN EDUCATION 
Collects and prepares materials to assist schools and community groups in the 
reduction of stereotypes. National Foundation for Improvement of Education, 
Suite 918,11 56=1 5th St„ N.W., Washington. DC 20036, 

^ WOMEN'S ACTION ALLIANCE 
A group whose purpose is to put %vomen and resources in contact with one an- 
other. 370 Lexington Ave,. New York, NY 10017, 

WOMEN^S HISTORY RESEARCH CENTER. INC. 
Clear^ihghouse and archive of materials by and about women; publishes indexes, 
bibliographies, and a film catalogue on various subjects relevant to women. For 
price list, send self-addressed, stamped envelope and donation to 2325 Oak St., 
Berkeley. CA 94708. 

SOME BASIC BOOKS, ARTICLES, AND FILMS RELATING 
TO SEXISM IN SCHOOLS 

1. Description of ths problsnri 

"Are Little Girls Being Harmed by ^Sesame Street^,^' by Jane Berg in The Mew 
York Times, January 2, 1972. Section IL p. 13. 

Brief Hii^hli^his of Malar Federal Laws and Orders on Sex Discrimination, 
Excerpts from the Equal Pay Act of 1963, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and Executive Order 1 1246, as amended. The WomenJs Bureau, U.S. Dept, 
of Labor, Washington, DC 20210. 

Colloquy, November, 1973, Special issue concerned with sex role stereotyping 
in schools. Includes guidelines for evaluating your school. fiO^S 1505 Race St„ 
Philadelphia. PA 19102. 

Dick and Jane as Victims: Sex Stereotyping' in Children s Readers, by Women 
on Words and Images, 1972. An analysis of sex role stereotypes in 14 widely 
used series of elementary school readers. SLSO for the report, A slide show Is 
also available. Box 2 1 63. Princeton, NJ 08540, 

Discrimination A$fainst ^Vomen: Con^'ressional Hearings on Equal Rights in 
Education and Employment, Published in March 1973. $12.50, R. R, BowkerCo., 
P. O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 

Education for Survival: Schoob and Se.x Role Stereotypes, edited by Shirley 
McCune. Collection of working papers and reprints from the November 1971 
National Education AsHOciation Conference on sexism in schools. Includes cur- 
riculum HUggestions. $15, from the Center for Human Relations, NEAj 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 
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Growing Up Feniale: Ax Su Become One, A film abotit the lives of six women 
from ages 4-35 which focuses in part on examples and efTects of sex role bias 
in education, I6mni, black and white, 60 min. $40 rental, S37S sale. Write for 
list of other films on women. New Day Films, 267 W, 25th St., New York, NY 
1000 L 

"The Image of Women in Textbooks/' by Marjorie U'Ren, In IVomen in Sexist 
Sociery: Studies in Power and PowerlessnesSi edited by Vivian Oornick and Bar- 
hani K. Mornn. Report of a study of 30 elementary school textbooks adopted or 
recommended for use in California public schools, Basic Books, New York, 1971, 
pp. 218-225. 

Jack and JUL A pumphlei about sex role stereotypes for teachers, parents, stu- 
dents. SI from Status of Women Committee, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, c/o Bonnie Zimmerman, 36 Castledown Rtl, Pleasanton, CA 94566, 

Need for Stiulies oj Sex Discrimination in Ptthliv Schools, Citizens* Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women, 1971, This 10-page overview recommends ac- 
fipn by state and city commissions on the status of women and other groups 
interested in invcsligatiny sex role discrimination in local public schools. Depart- 
nient of l.abor Building, Room 1336, Washington, DC 20210. 

The Portrayal of Women in Children's Book.v on Puerto Rican Themes^ by. 
Dolores Prida and Susan Ribner, Contains analysis linking sexism to racial 
stereotyping. Interracial Books for Children, 29 W. 15 St,. New York, NY 10011, 

Report on Sex Bias in the Public Schools, by New York City N.O,W. Revised 
edition, 1972. S2.75. Documents sexism in New York City schools: includes 
testimony from students and parents. N.OAV,, 28 East 56 St,, New York, NY 
10023. 

"Sex Bias; rhe Built-in Mentality That Maims the Public Schools," by Betty 
Friedan and Anne Grant. The American School Board Journal, 156, October. 
1 97 1 . 

"Sex Role Socialization in Picture Books for Pre-school Children," by Lenore 
Weiizman, Debora Erficr, Elizabeth Hoknda, and Catherine Ross. The A merican 
Journal of Socioloi>y, 77 f 6), May. 1972, 

"Sex Role Stereotyping in the Public Schools,*' by T, N, Saario, C. N, Jacklin, 
and C\ K. Plttle. Harvard Educational Review, 43 (3), 3H6, 1973, 

Sex Role Stereotyping,' in the Scliools^ by National EdLication Association, Col- 
lection of essays, including articles which appeared in Today's Education. S3 in 
paper, S4.2n in hard, NEA Publications, 1201 16 Street. NAV,, Washington, DC 
20036, 

Sexism in School and Society, by Nancy Frazier and Myra Sadker. A descrip- 
tion of the issue and possibilities for change. Paperback, Harper & Row, Pub-^ 
lishers. Inc., 1973, 

"Sexism, Racism and the Education of Women," by Florence Howe, This 
essay examines the links hetsveen racism and sexism in education In this society, 
Today^s Education, 62, May 1973, 

"Sexual Stereotypes Start Early," by Florence Howe, Saturday Review^ 54, 
October 15, 1971, 

"Sugar 'n' Spice," by Sarah Sninks Discusses rhe socialisation of girls. This 
Mayiazine is About Schools, Summer, 1961, $2,50 from Johnson Reprint Corpo- 
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rution. Hi 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10003. Also in Tfm Book is About 
Schools, edited by Sam Repo, Vintage 197 L 

Unbecoming' Men. A pamphlet written by a group of men discussinf the social- 
ization of boys as thuy experienced it, 1971. SI. 35. Times Change Press, Penwell 
Rd., Washington, NJ 078B2. 

Vnlearnlnu the Lie: Sexism in Schools, by Barbara Harrison, Relates the ex- 
periences of parents who actively opposed sexism in their children's school. Live- 
right, 1973, 

Women 1973. A reference annual composed of original research documents on 
sex role ditTercntiation. sex role stereotypes, sexual development and other topics. 
Editors included Jesse Bernard, Judith Bardwick, and John Money, Available by 
subscription from Random House. Dept. 300, Box 804, Madison Square Station, 
New York, NY 10010. 

Women and Ediicatinn, a special issue of School Review, SO ( February, 1972). 

This issue of the University of Chicago Journal contains articles on research on 
sex difTerences, S3. 50 from the University of Chicago Press, 5801 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60637. 

2. Information for change 

An Action Proposal to Eliminate Sex Discriminaiion in the Ann Arbor Public 
Schools, Committee to Eliminate Sex Discrimination in the Public Schools and 
the Discrimination in Education Committee, 1972, A proposal to combat sexism = 
in a school svstem. Other groups might want to use this proposal as a model, SI 
from Joyce Borkin, Ann Arbor N.O,W,, 2409 Pittsfleld Blvd,. Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 

"Changing the School Environmenli A Progress Report," by Dorin Schu- 
macher. Describes the cNperiences of a group of parents who challenged sexism 
in a Pittsburgh elementary school. Women: A Journal of Liberation, J. 

Equal Treatment of the Sexes in Social Stuilies Texthooks: Guidelines for 
Authors and Editors, by Elizabeth Burr, Susan Dunn, and Norma Farquhar, 50^. 
E, Burr, Wcstside Women's Committee, Box 24020, Village Station. Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. 

Feminist Resources for Elementary and Secondary Schools. A compilation of 
references to readings on sex role socialization and stereotyping, and to resources, 
such as books, films, slides, graphics, articles for elementary and secondary 
schools. Task Force on Sexism in Schools, Valley Women's Center, 200 Main St„ 
Northhampton, MA 01060. 

•'Films for Feminist Consciousness-Raising," by Louise Welsh Schrank. Media 
and Methods, JO (4), December, 1973. 

Guidelines for improving the Imatie of Women in Textbooks. Sexism in Text- 
hooks Committee, Women at Scott, Foresman. From the Research and Informa- 
tion Division. Scott, Foresman, 1900 East Lake Ave., Olenview, IL 60025, 

Guidelines for Publications, by the Committee on the Role and Image of 
Women in the Council and Profession. A llyer on hosv to represent women in 
written language. Free from The National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 
Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801, 

Humanim^ English, by Mary Orovan. Pamphlet about sexism in the English 
language. Write author, c/o Art and Copy, 107 First St,. Hackensack, NJ 0760L 
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hi'Prouress Repori to the Board of Education, Women's Task Force, Berkeiey 
Unified School District, 1972. Report on sexism in Berkeley schools; recom- 
mends appointment of u coordinator for a sex role equalization program. 
Women's Task Force, 1401 Walnut St„ Berkeley. CA 94709, 

Uberatinii Yotmu Children From Sex Roles, by Phyllis MacEwan, A pamphlet 
with samples of how preschool child care workers can cope with specific in- 
stances of sexism, 25<\ New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, Somerville, 
MA 02143. 

"Male, damn it/' by Jim Schoettler A male first grade teacher tells of his 
ut tempt to eliminate sex bias in the classroom. Sanmkjv Review: Educauon, I, 
April. 1973. 

Nonsexisr Curricular Materials for Elementary Schools, edited by Laurie Olsen 
Johnson. 1974, The Clearinghouse on Women s Studies, c/o The Feminist Press, 
Box 3 J4, Old Westbury. NY 1 1 568. 

"A Questionnaires Sexism in American Schools." by Marijean Suelzle, Learn- 
ing, /, November, 1972. The responses appear in ^'Sexism in American Schools? 
Yes . . . But . . . /' Learnint^, I. April. 1 973. 

Self-Study Guide to Sexism in Schools, Pennsylvanians for Women*s Rights, 
1973. A model for persons and groups who want to eliminate sexism from their 
schools. Jeanne Boydsion, Deputy Secretary's Office, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. Box 911, Harrisburg. PA 1 7 1 26. 

Sex Role Stereotyping, A Multi-Media Program. For inservice training, 
parent^eacher groups, students: contains fllmstrips, casettes. books, pamphlets, 
leanets. NEA, Room 609, 1201 I6th St„ N,W„ Washington, DC 20036. 

Sexism in Education, Emma Willard Task Force on Education, Second edition, 
revised 1972. A handbook of materials used by this group in its work against 
sexism, rncludes a game about career aspirations for counselors to use with stu- 
dents. S3. 50. Box 14229, University Station, Minne4ipolis, MN 55408. 

Sumir and Spice, by Vicki and Eric Breitbarl and Alan Jacobs, A film describe 
ing how parents and teachers are coumering sex role stereotypes in day care cen- 
ters and schools. 16mm, color, 32 min, SIO rental, $225 sale. Odeon Films, 1619 
Broadway. New York, NY 1 00 1 9. 

When I Grow Up I m Goin^ To tie Married, A Game Which Illustrates How 
Titnc and Circunmancv Affect Women. Excellent for use with high school stu>^ 
dents. California Commission on the Status of Women, 1025 P St., Room 340, 
Sacramento, CA 958 14, 

Women in Education: Chanffinff Sexist Practices in the Classroom , American 
Federuiion of Teachers, AFL-CTO. Edited by Marjorie Stern. S 1 . AFT, 1 0 1 2 1 4th 
St„ N.W., Washington, DC 20005, 
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The litgraiurc of sex dilTcrenccs indicafcs ihai the range of dilTerences 
within one sex is hirger than the difTcreiiccs between sexes (with the excep= 
tion of spatial visualization, where males are consistenily hiahcr). The per- 
spective un sex diffcrenees suggested by the literature h that difTerenccs exist 
nidre between people than thov do between opposite sexes. The research 
tends to support the hypothc ^ that there are no difTerences between boys 
and girls or nicn and women that merit difTerential treatment of one sex 
over another. 

But the user of the tilnis and this handbook will bo able to form an inde- 
pendent juduinent on this issue on the basis of both the inforniation provided 
in this section on RiiSLARCii on Skx DiFPinu^Nri-s, and other sources which 
are referenced in the biblioiiraphy. 



Research Interpretation Problems 

Inieresi in assessing sex dilTerences did not begin with the recent inierest 
in the posiiion of women in American stJCiety. An enormous body of Hter- 
atiirc exists documenting differences, or lack of difTerences, on almost every 
eonceivable measure. Girls and boys, men and women have been measured, 
tested, observed in an attempt to discover how they difTer from and are 
similar to one unother. 

rius section rcporis some of the niajor tindings of the research on sex 
dilTerences in physical, sociaL emotional, and intellectual charactenstics. 
These findings are presented with a minimum of evaluation. However, before 
confronting this collection of results, the reader should be aware of some of 
the issues associated with the interpretation of scientific research in general, 
as well as s{)me of the unique problems of research on sex differences. 

(For a thorcuigh discussion of liII existing research on sex difTerences and 
the problems related to its interpretation, read The PssT/whi^n' of Svj^ Differ- 
emcs by nieunor Maccoby and Carol Jacklin f Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1974 }.j 

Scientiric studies frequently use words which are familiar to most people. 
However, the mciming of these w^^rds can be drastically different in scientific 
usage. fH)r example, numerous studies document difTerences in intelligence. 
For nitisi people, this word 'Intelligence'' ctinnotes mental ability and is as- 
sociated with other words such as astute, shrewd, clever, discerning. Thus, 
in comnuHi usage, intelligence is a very general term with a variety of conno- 
rations. But scleniilic language must be more specific and precise. Concepts 
niusl he defined in such u way that they are measurable. Therefore, while 
initially tests may he devised for the purpose of measuring broadly defined 
cjualities. in the process o( lest cnnsirueiion the tiunlities become redefined 
ami narrowud. 

I he issue c^f replicatUMi and verification of findings is common to all re- 
seareh, In spccilic regard to studies cm sex difTerences, replications of studies 
are rarely published. In adcliiitin, studies which report isolated positive find- 
ings of sUK diUcrcnecs "sweep through die literature, while findings of no 
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difTcrence, or later findings showing oppOKitu results, are ignored" (Maccoby 
and Jacklin, 1974), In cnscs where a mn difTcrence emerges in a study which 
is measuring something totally separate from sex, the researcher may report 
those difTerences ''only if he must do so in reporting significant interactions 
in which sex is one of the factors/' 

The results of most studies presented in this section are descriptive. The 
relationships betsveen variables are reported often in terms of correlations. 
Two variables which occur together need nai be related causally; they may 
be a result of a third variable. For example, the pattern may result from the 
measures used. 

Factors which seem to be related in a study may not be in reality. If there 
is a correlation for one sex that is significantly different from zero^ and the 
correlation for the other sex is insignificant, these facts can then be errone- 
ously interpreted as though there were a significant difference between the 
correlations^ For example, there are instances In which the correlations be- 
tween the tw^o sexes are only u few points apart, but one reaches the .05 
level of statistical significance and the other does not. In other cases, a barely 
signincant correlation Ls reported for one sex while the correlation for the 
other is not reported, From this false basis a theory about different causal 
factors is then numufactured. 

Writers sometimes refer to studies that included only subjects of one sex 
as though they hud demonstrated a sex difference. This occurs when a 
withln-sex correlation suggests a hypothesis about between-sex differences. 
For example. Bull ( 1960). reporting on an all-male sample, said that activity 
level wus high in newborn boys who had suffered some degree of birth com- 
plications, compared to those who had not. He speculated that since boys 
more often sufTer birth complications, this might explain a higher neonatal 
activity level among boys. This was later reported by others as an instance 
in which boys had been found to have a higher activity level than girls. 

Different patterns of findings within each sex have sometimes been mis- 
taken for sex differences. For example, Sears et al, (1965) found that among 
a sample of preschool girls verbal aggression was more frequent than physical 
aggression. Among boys, the reverse was true. These findings were later in- 
terpreted by others as showing that girls were higher than boys In verbal 
aggression, fin fact, boys showed more of both kinds of aggression.) 

The ahility of a test measure to reflect a concept is called construct validity. 
Most scientific studies are based on an assumption that the measures, used 
accurately, rellect the quality under investigation. However, whether a spe- 
chic test or experimental variable measures the quality under study Is usually 
an open question and the assumption is rarely tested. For instance, does 
an IQ score capture what is commonly called -'Intelligence"? Does a score 
on the Embedded Figures Test (or any other test) give a true picture of 
analytic ability? Many researchers deal with this issue by defining qualities 
in terms of test scores. In this ease, then, intelligence is defuwd as the score 
on an 10 test. 

rhu issue of construct validity raises n related Issue, that of the general- 
izubility of research findings. If someone receives a high score on a test of 
analytic ability, we may have no way of knowing: 1 ) whether that test really 
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dues measure anulyiic ability fur all people, or 2) whetlicr the person tested 
would perform as well in other situations rec|uiring analysis. 

The problems of construct validity and generalizability are even more 
crucial in some instances than others. A physical measurement is not as open 
to c|ucstion as a meusure of a personality characteristlG. The main problem 
in the latter case is one of finding meaningful scientific measures of qualities 
which are usually defined in intuitive ways. This task has not been adequately 
handled in many sclentifie sUidies: thus the reader must be careful not to 
draw unwarranted conclusions in reading the research on difTerences in per- 
sonality characteristics between the sexes. 

Reported findings, then, should not he accepted without question, because 
there are always some limitations of testing. For example, many scales of 
masculinity and Cemminity do not use the concepts of male and female sex 
roles which are in general use. They defuie as sex-linked any behavior on 
which the two sexes show mean difTerences. 

In the research we exnmined on intellectual sex difTerences. a number of 
specific problems of interpretation of findings should be kept in mind along 
with the issues already mentioned (language, correlations, construct validity, 
generalizability) , 

First, one question to be considered in the use of tests is whether certain 
abilities can be measured without reference to others. For instance, many 
intelligence tests are highly dependent on verbal ability; mathematics tests 
are often dependent on spatial abilities. Thu^ if there are basic sex diflfcr- 
ences in verbal and spatial abilities, this could affect other measures of per- 
formance, !t would be difficult to get an accurate measure of basic intelli- 
gence if the test required an ability in which one sex was weaker (because 
of either lack of training due to socialization, or heredity) . 

Second, any examination of findings on sex difTerences, and particularly 
on sex difTerences in intellectual functioning, must take into account the 
dlfTerential school dropout rate of girls and boys. More boys drop out of 
high school than girls, so that over the school years girls are compared with 
an increasingly select sample of boys. If this is the case, sex differences would 
be exaggerated where ^oys excel and minimized where girls excel (Maccoby 
and Jacklin, 1972). 

Perhaps we would like science to tell us with some assurance whether 
girls are more or less intelligent or analytic than boys, whether boys are more 
or less aggressive than girls, and so on. The research reviewed here can only 
tell us whether there are difTerences in performance on certain instruments. 

Tliere seems to be more variability between individual boys and girls (boys 
and boys, girls and girls) than there is when the average performance of boys 
and girls is compared, The average differences between males as a group 
and females as a group have no bearing on predicting the scores of individual 
males and females, 

As a result of their literature review, Maccnby and Jacklin (1974) hold 
the opinion that sex differences may be overstated. The reader is urged to 
keep the problems mchtloned here in mind in considering the research. As 
someone said, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Knowledge resulting 
from research that is accepted uncritically can be dangerous, too. 
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Defining Terms 



In reporting the research on sex differences we use several terms Avhich 
need to be defined sfK:cincully. There are various deflnitions of the word 
stereotype, depending on whether it is used in psychology, sociology, or 
literature. When %vc talk about sex role, sve use the terms sex role identity 
or identification, sex role standard, sex role preference, and sex role stereo- 
typing. In this section sve shall define the terms we are using. 

Staraatype 

In standard usage, li stere<)iype is: 

Something confarming to a fixed or general pattern, especially a standard- 
ized mental picture held in common by members of a group and repre- 
senting an oversimplified opinion, affective attitude, or uncritical judgment 
(as of a person, race, issue* or event) (Webster. 1969), 
The definition of stereotype in the Dictionary of Education is: 

A fixed standardized conception of the attributes of a class of persons or 
social values that is not readily modified by evidence of its falsity. Also, 
a standardized pattern of response to specific objects and situations (Good, 
1959). 

The Dictianary of Sociology ofTers a social psychological definition of stereo- 
type : 

Stereotype refers to a tendency for a belief to be widespread in any social 
group or society (e.g., "Jews are clever," "Americans arc wealthy"). It 
also denotes an over^simpHfication of a belief in regard to its content 
together with a tcndencV'fbr the belief to be resistant to factual evidence 
to the contrary. One of sociology's main problems is to examine the na- 
ture of stereotypes and to discern factors which enable them to persist 
(MitchelL 1968). 

The term stereotype originated in a technique of printing which used a 
solid metal plate (the stereotype) molded from the type. In this method the 
printing surface is exactly equivalent to the original type, The purpose of 
stereoivping is to produce many impressions without needing replacement. 

The current usage of the word was coined by the journalist Walter Llpp- 
man in his book Puhtic Opinion in 1922, The thesis of the book is that in 
m.odenn society people are required to make decisions about many matters 
they don't understand. People believe that their concepts of a group (for 
example, the Ku KIux Klan ) are accurate representations of real individuals 
in the group, svhcreas their conception is actually a stereotyc acquired in 
some way oiher than direct 'xperience. The situation is not usually improved 
even by direct experience, because people see mainly what they expect to 
see rather than svhut is really there (Harding, 1968). 

The *'group concept" usage of stereotype was established first in a study 
by Katz and Braly (1933), in which the researchers asked 100 white Ameri- 
can college students to select from a list of 84 traits those they considered 
characteristiG of each one of ten ethnic groups. They were asked to choose 
the five ''most typical" traits for each. One conclusion from this study is that 
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most individuals feel able to miike at least a guess about characteristics of 
ulmosi any delined social group on the basis of inadequate iniormation. 

According to Harding ( 1968) , the attributes of a stereotyped concept are 
are usually the following: 

a* it is simple rather than complex or difTerentiated; . 

b. it is erroneous rather than accurate; 

c. it is acquired secondhand rather than through direct experience with 
the reality it is supposed to represent; 

d. it is fesistant to modification by new experience. 

Spx Rold itereotypee 

In the Protocol materials^ we have culled from the different definitions of 
lUfreotype a working definition of stereotype that specifically applies to sex 
rules : 

Se\ role stereotypes are standardized^ oversimplified conceptions of the 
behovinrs that are appropriate to females and males. Sex role stereotyping 
consists uf forming expectations for individual females and males on the 
basis of these stereotypes. 

fn the stereotyping of sex roles, the qualities of the individual are ignored, 
h is difflcuit to contradict the social expectations which lead to this devaluing 
of the ii^dividual, often because of the belief that stereotyped traits are inborn, 
*'Aatural/' And, of course, most individuals do not consciously consider al- 
ternatives to a stereotype precisely because belief in it is so widely shared, 

:hc theater, role is an assigned or assumed part that a person plays, 
ill c ultural context, role is "the behavior expected of the occupant of a 
givt;^ :>osltion or status'' (Sarbin, 1968). Sex role is then the behavior ex- 
pected of the occupant of a gender (male or female) , 

Sex Role Identity 

Kagan ( 1 964) defines sex role identity as the degree to which an individual 
regards himself us masculine or feminine. Among the major determinants 
of sex role identification for a young child are perceptions of similarity to 
others, and the adoption of behaviors traditionally encouraged for his/her 
sex (Kagan, 1964). According to Brown (1968), a child begins to distin- 
guish between masculine and feminine by the age of two or three. Thus, the 
first steps in establUhlng sex role identity are taken very early. 

Sex Typing 

The characteristics that are associationally linked to male and female are 
called sex-typed characteristics. According to Kagan (1964), these charac- 
teristics fall into three classes: (a) physical attributes, (b) overt behaviors, 
(c) feelings, attitudes, motives, and beliefs. For example, sex-typing of 
physical attribULcs suggests that ^rls should be pretty and small, boys should 
be large and strong. Sex-typing in behavior might mean that girls must inhibit 
physical aggression and that boys are encouraged to express it. 

For a further discussion of sex typing, see The Psychology of Sex Differ^ 
ences, by Eleanor Maccoby and Carol Jacklin. 
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Sex Role Standard 

A sex role standard summarizes ihe culturally approved characteristics 
(i.e„ sex-typed characteristics) for males and females (Kagan, 1964), It 
dictates the adoption of different responses for boys and girls. It reflects the 
learned association between selected attributes, behaviors, attitudes and 
concepts of male and female. 

"Historical as well as biolouical factors enter into the lormulation of what 
the sex roles are in any yivcn culture, but once these roles exist, the shaping 
of masculine and feminine personalities in growing children requires that 
each person learn in detail %vhat these roles are and at the same time learn to 
prufer for himself what is considered appropriate for his sex'* (Tvler, 1968). 

Sex Role Socialization 

The more one reads the literature on sex role socialization the more one 
realizes how little is knosvn about the relative roles of heredity and environ- 
ment in sex typing, the years and life stages in whfch sex role identity crys- 
talizes, the interacting effects of various societal groups (family, teachers, 
peers} on sex role development. One is left uneasily aware that: 1) no one 
Can imagine what a child would be like if he/she grew up without the cultural 
imposition of sex role expectations; 2) a substantial portion of the research 
is predicated upon traditional assumptions about masculine and feminine 
behavior and, perhaps unwittingly, selectively ignores other sex role be- 
havior; 3 ) some researchers cite single studies for proof and neglect review- 
ing the larger body of relevant literature to determine if results are chal- 
lenged, 

iociaiizatlcn— A Complex Proeass 

Socialization is the process by which an individual learns the alternative 
modes of behavior expected in various social settings and the consequences 
of adopting each mode (Hoffman and HofTmanj 1966), 

Sociali?!ation is an immensely complex process. Both socialization In gen- 
eral and sex rule socialization in particular pervade almost all spheres of so- 
cial and private existence. It is almost awesome when one considers the de- 
gree to which one's behavior has been meticulously shaped In conformity with 
others* expectations. While such learning has high utility in terms of daily 
functioning and interacting, it also poses a limitation on the amount of choice 
actually exercised at any one moment. We tend to act on the basis of de- 
cisions previously made — ^decisions which have become integrated into our 
whole mode of being. As adults, we do indeed have an opportunity to recon- 
sider and remake many decisions, but the limitations of time and effort are 
crucial. As we mature, certain socialized modes become part of personality, 
and personality is generally difficult to change. 

What is the feminine personality, or the masculine personality, in this 
society? While there is something unfortunate about the question, because 
it implies the very stereotyping the authors of this handbook oppose, some 
answers derived by researchers might reveal the powerful effects of the 



socialization process, Busud on uxpcrimentul Imding^ as to how the sexes 
do ditfen Tcrman and Miius (1936) developed a 455-item masculinity- 
femininity test which contains u variety of items, including: ') association; 
ink-blot association; informutlonaK emotional, and ethic; es; inter- 

ests; persnnaiity imd opininiis meLisiires; and introvertiv^ j itenis, 

Here's how they describe their male and femulc "stundardi^uLiun groups": 

' . . • the males . . . evinced u Uisiinciivu Incercsi in exploit and adventure, 
in outdoor and physiCHlly strenuous occupniions, in machinery and tools, 
in science, physicul phenomenu, and inveniion^fL and , . , in business and 
conimerce ... the leniales in our groups have evinced a disiinciive interest 
in domestic atrairs and in aesthetic objects and occupations: they have 
distinctively preferred more sedentary and indoor occupations, and occu- 
putions more directly miiiisiralivc. particularly to the young, the helpless, 
the distressed/' 

At this point in the Tcrnian and Miles text, the sex role distinctions may yet 
be regarded by the reader as having a relatively superhcial quulity. One might 
say that these activities, skills and preferences could be acquired in adulthood 
by persons of the opposite sex; that is, with the exercise of ciTort and will 
males and females could exchange at least this portion of their identities. 
But Terman and Miles continue: 

Supporiing and supplementinu these are the more subjective dilTerences— 
those in emotional disposition and direction, The nialcs directly or indirectly 
manifest ureaier sclfnissertion and ayressiveness: they express more hardi= 
huixl and t'eariessness, and more roughness of manners, language, and 
seiMtimenis. 1 he females express ihomselves as more conipnssionate and 
sympathetic; mure timid, more fastidious and aesthetically sensitive, more 
emotional in general . , , severer moralists, yet ndniii in themselves more 
weaknesses in emotional control and ( less noticeably) in physique. 

The above was written in 1936, How much have the typieul male and female 
changed? How much chunue is possible? 

Early Sax Role SQclalizatlan 

In u very extensive review of research on sex differences and sex role 
socialization, Maccoby and ,racklin f 1974) have posed a challenge to com- 
monly held assumptions. The prevalent notion has been that parents exert 
both ^'direet and indirect pressures to make their children fit sex stereotypes." 
Maccoby and Jacklin assert that there are far more similurilies than difTer- 
enccs in hosv parents treat girls and boys under the age of six. They do not 
agree with researchers svho muintain that modeling the behavior of the same- 
sex parent is the major source of sex difTcrentiation, 

Here is a summary of some of Maccoby and Jacklin's findings regarding 
purental treatment of the two sexes: 

-The total amount of interaction betsvcen parents and children of both 
sexes is simihir; the amount of expres,sed alTection by parents is similar; 
the amount of attention is also similar. 

- Although it is widely believed that mothers vocalize more with daugh- ' 
ters, there is no consistent evidence for this, 
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- Whilu it hiiK bcun thuuglu tluit piircnts ullim' inorc aggivssiiHi in boys, 
a number of more reccm Hiuclius throw this into qiiustion, 

- There is little or no evidence thdt one sex is encouraged to be more 
independent than n.nother. 

'i lic conclusiim to be drawn from (Vluccoby and JacklinN scrutiny of (he 
research is that a child's parentK may not be the most important agents of 
his CM' her sex role scicializatiun. The range of sex role hehaviors which 
parents inMuencc is a narrow one, ineludijig the way the child drcHscs, what 
he does tor recrcuiion, the places he goes. In Maccoby and Jacklin's view, 
it is in a inore important and broader domain cif parent[il intUjencc that few 
or no difTerences in treatment of the sexes is found: this domain includes 
parental encouragcnicnt o\' autcnumiy, the amount of affeciion given the 
chikL the amount of verbal interaction svith the child. 

In contrast to Ktihiherg and Zigler f 1966). Maccoby and Jacklin hold 
tluic children under age six do have knowledge of what is tippropriatc mas- 
culine and feminine behavior, despite the fact that they have not yet chosen 
a same-sex moclcL In Kohlberg's view\ until the child is more self-reliant 
and (if school age. he does not have a clear concept of mascuiine or feminine 
behavior. Instead, the chikrs developmental energy has been absorbed in 
some elementary lessons, such as leiirning wiiat his or her sex is, that it is 
unehMngeablc. that lie needs to identify the sex of others^ Kohlherg believes 
that gender constancy ("Since F am and always will be a girKboy, I might 
us well start behaving like one'' ) must precede adoption of sex role, Maccoby 
and Jacklin do not. They say that knowledge about what behavior is sex- 
appropriate can begin as early as age three and probably partly results not 
from specific shaping by parents but from generalized learning through ob-- 
scrvation c^f persons in the environment. 

. . children seem to adopt sex-typed patterns of play and interests for which 
thgy have never been reinforced, and avoid sexMnnpproprinte activity for 
which they have never been punished'' f Nfaceoby and JackHn, 1974). 

One ditference in parental treatment which docs recur in the rcHeareh 
tends to further disprove the assumption that parents provide the major 
shaping of a ehild's sex role identity. This linduig concerns the amount of 
punishment boys receive. For while it could be expected that boys' greater 
agizression might be due to receiving less parental punishtnent than girls, it 
appear., that the opposite is true. Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) write: 

' \Vq have not found that parents, reward boys more for aggressive or com- 
petitive hehavjor, nor punish girls more for these behaviors^ To some degree, 
the reverse may be true; it is hoys who receiv^e more punishment for aygres- 
siun. (Jne might argue that punishment wiil netually serve to stinuilate the 
child's aiiuressiveness by providing nuyressive modeis, hut even though this 
may he true, it involves a different mechanism of learning than svhat is nor- 
mally meant hy a 'shaping' pr<:»eess . . 

1 here is evidence, however, that parents tend to invest considerable cfTort 
in discouraging young children from dressing or otherwise appearing like 
the opposite sex. This may be the result of strong parental anxiety about 
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Iiotiiosexiialily und niay bu purticuhirly true uf" luthcrs in rcuard to sons. 
Sonic researchers specnlutc that the paretual rcwiirds and pnnishinents which 
this fear inspires nia>' be an iinportant factor in the sex typing of young 
children. Nevertheless, the weight of the es'idencc. as interpreted by Maccoby 
and Jaeklin, suggests that other socializing aiients— other adults, the schooK 
the mediLi~play a strnngcr role than parents in sex typing the child, They 
mainttiin parents are more likely to relate to the child in a manner that is 
detcrinined by his indivldualiiy rather thLm by his gender. Thus, Maccoby 
and Jaeklin write: 

'\ . . fhe social Hrrunwnshinu uhLun uhich wl' are so eon corned these days 
does not l^e^iin so early, nor so deep, as we have been supposing . , . Al- 
thouvh the oi^'.ers iitional cviclcnee on sociali/ntion afier ifie age of six is thin, 
there is reason lo helievL' ihal pressure for sex role ilitTerentinlion may be- 
eo:ne quite heas v after this rinie/' 

This opininn would place a greater burden for the sex typing of the child 
on the scht)ol than has commonly been ussunied. 

SoGialiiation Faetors 

While sex rnlc sociali/ation does involve learning what others expect 
as appriipriate behavior, it is ultimately the individual child who decides to 
adtipt pLu'ticular patterns of sex-typed behavior. Kagan (1964) sees three 
factors as inlluential in the degree of niasculinity or femininity a person 
ascribes to him or herself: diiyercntial identitlcation with parents and other 
adults, aec|Uisition of sex=typed skills, and perception of how others view 
her his sex-typed charaeteristies. 

Identification, a term which is not easily defined, is, according to Kagan 
f 1 958 ) : , . a belief that some of the attributes of the nuidel belong to the 
self," It has been hypothesized, but not yet clearly cstabHshed, that the child 
identifies "with the parental, model he perceives to possess power and com- 
petence." As nientioncd above, there is disagrecnient among reseiUThers in 
specific regard to the extent and importance of identification with parental 
models in the development of sex-typed behavior. Some interesting questions 
have been asked by researcher.s who suspect that such identification is a 
highly important factor in sex typing. 

What happens, for example, to a boy whose fLither is absent? A Norwegian 
study (Lynn and Sawrey, 1959) indicated that boys whose fathers svere 
absent had difTlculty in fulfilling the standards for masculinity adhered to by 
boys from father-present famiiies. Bach ( 1946) and Sears, Pintler and Scars 
( 1946) found that boys whose fathers were absent revealed less agpressivc 
fantasy. If one believes that identification with a same-sex parent is a major 
iaclor in setting sex-typed behavior, then these findings might be attributed 
to a weak identineatinn with the father which led to a faiUire to develop mas- 
culine attributes. 

What happens when the child chooses to identify with the oppo.sitc^sex 
parent? Kagan f 1958) writes, '\ , . it is possible that a weak identification 
with the SLmie-sexed parent may prevent the child from developing the 
conndence to master many sex-appropriate skills," In Identifying with the 
mother, a boy might develop what are u;^ually considered more feminine 
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trails. He would be passive, hesitant to defend himself against attack, have 
diniculty supprussing anxiety, Bieber et al. ( 1 972 ) and other studieH in the 
clinieal literature tend to support this description of personality character^ 
istics for boys whose mothers are dominant and perceived by them as more 
eonipetent. 

Continuing with the three faetors which Kagan believes afTect gender 
identity, it can be said that parental inlluenecs do not necessarily set sex 
role in a final sense. Desired ses^typed attributes and skills which have not 
been acquired from parental models can be learned in internction with peers 
and exposure to new experiences, A boy may learn to be aggressive on the 
athletic held and increase his masculine image in his own eyes, A girl may 
le;irn nurturing skills and heighten the degree to which she vicw*s herself 
as feminine. In addition, these self images may be affected by reactions from 
others. If a girl is continually praised for attractiveness to men. if a boy is 
trecjuently reacted lo as dominant and strong, he or she may use the feedback 
to rebuild or strengthen gender identities! It is interesting that many of the 
overt sex-typed responses the girl must usually acquire (HOcial poise, passiv- 
ity) require renetions from other people, while the boy practices many im- 
portant sex-typed behaviors (mechanical skills, independence) while alone 
fKagan, 1958 ), 

Rate of maturity affects the socializing process, Jones and Mussen (1957, 
1958 ) find that late maturing boys doubt their ability to interact successfully 
with temales. are more likely to svithdraw from social interactions, are more 
dependent, and are less likely to become leaders among their peers. Among 
girls, the late maturing have lower feminine interest scores. 

Social class is another pertinent factor in sex role socialization. It is 
generally thought that lower class parents are more concerned with tradi- 
tional sex typing than middle class parents. Rabban (1950) reports that 
sex typing occurs earlier in development in lower class children. Mi n ton, 
Kagan and Levinc (1971) report that well cducnted mothers are three 
times more likely than poorly educated mothers to scold daughters for not 
performing up to a standard held by the mother. An effeminate boy may be 
rejected by boys of both classes, but a studious boy would be rejected only 
by lower class boys. The female who displays strong interest in boys would 
be rejected by middle class girls but not by lower class girls (Pope, 1953), 

Most mothers in the United States, regardless of social class, tend to 
believe that their sons should develop independence, a sense of responsibility 
Lmd some vocational role. The female in our culture is supposed to "inhibit 
aggression . , . be passive with men, be nurturant to others, cultivate at- 
t rac t i ve n e ss " f K agan , 1964). 

Cultural ConsideratiDns 

To what extent are these beliefs specific to our culture or common to 
most cultures? And if they are common to most cultures, does this mean 
they are genetically endowed or are they adaptations to environment which 
can be changed? There are no clear answers to these questions. Anthropol- 
ogists differ in their views. Until recently, they have stressed the relativistic 
innuences of culture as the chief determinants of sex role differences. 
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In "A C'mss<Hjltural Survey of Some Sex DiircrenccH in Saciulizallon," 
Barry III. Buctin and Childs (1957) surveyed I 10 cultures. They concluded 
lliat djircrcnUation uf the sexes is noi imponani in infancy but in childhood 
^Uiierc is, as in our society, a wide=sprcad pattern oryrcnier pressure toward 
nurturaricc. obedience and responsibility in girls, und toward He!f=rclinnce 
and achievenicn£ striving in boys/' These authors also saw many examples 
of "no sex dilTerenccs'' and tend to support a eidtural rather thLm a biological 
exphmntion of dilTerences, However. Whiting and Whiting (1962) mnde an 
intensive study of six cultures and found considerable similarity in sex role 
behaviors. They speculated that this uniformity may indicate difTerences in 
the plwsiolngieal makeup of the two sexes. According to Maccoby and .Tack- 
lin f I 974 ibeir finding that parents treat boys and girls much anke suggests 
that there are probably not very many initially biologically based bchaVioral 
difTerences. at least not many that arc strong enough "to elicit clear difTer- 
ential reactions from eareiakers/' 

There arc various and connicting theories as to the relative status of women 
and men in preTiistoric societies. Though notably inconclusive, some of the 
speculation is quite fascinating. For example. Dr. Mary Jane ShefTrey ( 1 970) 
theorizes that in pre^patriarchal society woman's eroticism was intense and 
demanding and that the transition from nomadic to agricultural society ne- 
cessitated the suppression of these strong sexual urges, ^The suppression 
was neither man's sadistic, scliish infliction of servitude upon helpless women 
nor womeirs weakness or inborn masochism . _ /' comments ShefTrey. but 
was required by the monngamy and iamilyTife essential to an agricultural 
civilization. 

Returning to our own culture, but retaining an anniropological frame of 
mind, it is important to remember a key word: variability. There is vari- 
ability in sex role behavior not only among cultures but also within a given 
sex . _ and in addition, there is considerable variability in sex-tvpcd behavior 
within the life stages of individuals. 

In regard to maturational variations in individuals: Mussen (1961) dis- 
covered that some boys who svcre described as 'Mnore feminine'' and less 
well adjusted in adolescence were better adjusted, in terms of their nuiscu-^ 
liniiy, as adult men. It is reported that girls who are assertive in preadoles^ 
cence inhibit their expressions of aggression as they mature, 

Sutton-Smith (1966) asserts that some of these life-stage changes in 
masculinity-femininity may be ontogenetic (related to biological develop- 
ment), hut Kagan fl964) has a different explanation. He ties the changes 
directly to sncialixaiion. "Behavior that deviates markedly from sex role 
standards will he inhibited im a i^esult of the child's desire to avoid social 
rejection and his desire in model himself after cultiu'allv approved role 
models. 

Socialization of Famales 

The socialization of the femLilc in our society has created a 51 % majority 
of second^lass citizens. This can be substantiated on both a subjective and 
an objective leveL in regard to the subjective: nccording to McKee and 
ShurrilTs ( 1957), both sexes devalue being female and both sexes rate men 
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as niuro worthwhile than wnnicii. At ull ages, buys strungly prulur nuisculine 
roles, LiruJ at scjiuu ages, girls ton show a strong preference Tor masculine rales 
(Brown. |y5S In a study on the rehuionship of early st)cialization experi- 
ence to self-eoncept. Sears ( 1970) fuund thai for both sexes feniininity is 
assoeialed with pour self-coneept. Both sexes generally prefer to have male 
children (Dinitz, I^ynes and Clarke, 1954). 

Concerning objective nianifestations of second-eUisH citizenship; Bern and 
l?em { !^^"2) write that if a newborn child is a girl, 

"\ -. we Ciin prctlici with almost eornpleie coniiticnce how she is likelv to 
he Hpciulin^ her tifne some 25 years huor. 43:^ of her wakiny time will be 
•-pent in uetis it\^ iIku s%e?ukl command an hourly wage on the open market 
\sell f^elou the federalK^ set minimum for r)ienial inLlusuial svork , . /The 
l^oini is that \\vs use of lime is sirtualh' the same t^or honiemakers with 
eolkyc de Tues and for fioniemakers u ilh jess then a graile school uducalion, 
for \st^mun i^i^urieil lo jTrofessional men and for vs^omen mnrriud to blue- 
coliar workers/' 

Baumrind ( 1972) asserts that girls in this soeiety. and in other Western 
societies, do not acquire traits associated with independenee, Baumrind in- 
tends "independent" to mean achievement-oriented, dominant, resistant of 
illegitiniate aiithnrity, iind purposive/^ A strong ease can be made for this 
lack of independence being the product of sex role conditioning and not 
basic biologicid difTerences. For exaniple, data from Fels Research Insti= 
tute (Sontag, et ah, 195H ) point up a relationship between a low acceptance 
of the feminine rtile and an increase in 10 from ages six to ten in girls; and 
girls who show such an increase are likely to be independent and dominant. 
It is interesting that Helson ( 1960) found a consistent association between 
creativity in college women and tomboy traits. 

In separate studies Baumrind ( 1972), Crandall ( 1964). Kagan and Moss 
( 1962) report that independence in girls is assoeiated with an absence of 
overproteetiveness in the parents, and parentar nonacceptance, Baumrind 
thet^rizcs that overly close attachments and tcnsion=reducing interactions do 
not foster assertiveness and independence. The implication Is: that many girls 
may sutTcr from an unhealthy degree of parental overprotection. 

Flem and Fkm (1972) believe that there is "an unconscious ideology about 
the nature of the female child and the nature of her aspirations from the very 
beginning. . . The substance of this ideology Is that the female is inferior 
in most endeavors, is passive by nature, suited for only a narrow range of 
occupations, which are mostly domestic and service-oriented. How is this 
unconscious ideology conveyed? The scenes in the Protocol film provide a 
partial catalogue of the types of events that perpetuate this ideology— stereo- 
typic storybook ehara-'-ers and language, difTcrential encouragement in 
career choices, difTereniiaj disciplining. difFerential expectations regarding 
assertiveness in social inteructions, difTcrential treatment in activities involv- 

tiaumrinil spwitk^ uf indcpenLlencc in thu ctiniuxi of "Insf runicnial eompcienee/' 
Instruniuntal compftcnee \> behnvior ihu! is hoih socially rusponsihle and indcpendt2nt, 
Acci>rdinp Jo Baiimfinil, vs^fnen fLUfili only part of the pcrforniuncc of instritmental 
cr>nipcicncc in tinn ihcv uununilly an' souially responsible but an' not indcpenUent. 
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ing physical risks, high eiiiphasis on phyHiunI appearance in girls, dinergntiul 
rcinforccmcru of initintive in problem-solving taskH, perj^etuation uf the 
iniprcssion that boys can do things better, peer pressure to conrorm to stereo^ 
i>pie iniages, the exelusion^or fciiiules from whole cateunrics of activities. 

According to Bem and Bern (1972). what the society, through sodalizn- 
tioo, really controls is the female's motivation, 

"It IS frcqiiunriy uriiiicd thai u 2Uyenr--old wonuin is perfuctly freg to choosu 
a career it' she uarcs lo do si). No one is standing in her wnv. Rut thin aruu= 
nient conveniently overlooks the fact that our^ociety has spent 20 years 
enrctully marking the woman^s hallot for her. and so it has nothing to lose 
in ihaL 2 1st year by pretending to let her east it for the alternative of her 
chiMec. Socict\ has eonlriillud noi her ahcrnntives (nltlumyh discrimination 
docs do that), hut more imporiandy, it has controlled her motivation to 
ehoijse. -. "I he so-called Treedunuto^choose' is ilhisory. and It cannot 
he invoked to justify a society which controls the woman's motivation to 
choi)^e." 

Mclsun ( I M65 ) Itolds that the inhibition of asscrtivencss and initiative is a 
serious batricr tn creativity in women. If this is so, and if the society does 
suppress or thwart the female's inntivation to succeed, it would secml then, 
tliat a powcrfui set of sociali/aticm factors act to keep wotnen in a suboi^dlnate 
role. 

A New Kind of Socialization 

As mentioned earlier. Sears (1970) tinds that for both sexes femininity 
is associated with poor sclf^concept. Much that has been reported in the sum- 
mary of research in this manual lends support to this finding. In light of this. 
It seems crucial that adults=hoth as individual agents and as members of 
institutions— provide experiences for girls and boys that enhance their self- 
concept. It is not hard to imagine that children who are socialized to view 
themselves as inferior, as not fuitilling some stereotyped IdeaK will reach 
adulthood with a severe handicap— a handicap that can be felt in hard sta- 
tistics fthcir chances in the labor market) and in spiritual dimensions (the 
degree to which they are prejudiced against themselves), 

Baumrind f 1972) provides some concrete suggestions of a new kind of 
snciali^ation. She advises: 

^M he same viaoious campaiyn to eradicate sex role srereotvpinu must he 
initiated as is now being conducted to eradicate ethnic siercoFvping.\ . . 
If inen are to share housework and child care, they must be trained to 
possess and saluc these skills as children. If svomcn arc to work outside 
the home, and he able to ^harc the handvman chotvs at home, thev must 
be trained to possess and value ihese skills as children. So far as f know 
the educational system has accommodated little, if at alh to demands that 
sex-stereotyping end." 

In regard to females. ^Baumrind recommends: that girls be taught to com- 
pete in physical combat, in organised sports and it^ self-defense from an 
early age; that girls be taught to react assertively to threat; that parents not 
inhibit independence in girls by being overprotective; and that parents exer- 
cise authoritative rather than authoritarian control The authoritative parent 
58 
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hy cxcriing lirni ciMurul and nut uvcrly restricting the child, encourugcs hur 
lo fuel free luu til confciriii hnndly nnd to vcnee objecticins. A tundency to 
overconfurm often ehnrucicrizes girls in our society, nuies Fiaiinirind, 

Biiys, too, are run socialized in the most Iiuinane, potential-niaximiziny 
nuinner. Siittofi-=SinitIi ( 1 966 } notes that while boys in pructically all hunuin 
ciiltiircs are given more self-rehunee and independence training than girls, 
hoys ako -rUlTer a severe disadvantnpe. 

hoys sonijuh.u harshly fiirccd lhw I'rom fenialc protection anil forced 
eoiniH^n^;ntnMly lo prove (hat thc>' arc mun. make ninch better cannon 
fiHider rhan boys uhd are more hunume and compassionate. . . . They thns 
sci s e (hcif ^iV!eIies noi u ith ihcir conipassion bni wiih their lives.'' 

l or soiwc adulh. considerable energy is tlevotcd to u resocializing uf the 
'-cit uilh regard to sex role. There is a growing number of persons who have 
examined and rejectetl sex role definiti(Mis dictated by the society. Such self- 
res(5cialii^ing borders on a rev;miping of persiinality striictiire. or at least rc- 
tpiircs endurance of a long, painful pei'iod nf growth. F^m^thcr, it is no longer 
a relatively simple mattei' of females becoming more like males in certain 
.attributes, or vice versa, f-ach persim's etMublnntion of gender traits is com- 
plex and uniLjue and cannot be readily classilied. One can wo kinger so readily 
categorize persons as masculine or feminine in the ways these tcrnis have 
traditionally been used. What gender label should be applied to an aggressive 
nuile who openly cries when he is sad, or to a soft-spoken female who knows 
how to defend herself with physical skill and strenuth if she is physicnlly 
attacked*^ 

implications 

Macci^by in 1973 writes tluit much recent work shows "small or non- 
siiinilicLmi results in m'cas once considered wolUdocumented sex difTercnces," 
She speculates that one explanation is that sex difTcrences have gotten smaller 
over the years and that the sexes may be growing more alike in intellectual 
abilities. Indeed, it is possible thai sex dilTerenccs in intelleetual ability are a 
function of the degree of sex^typinu fostered by the culture. 

I here is evidence that the male has greater physical strcniith and is 
innately more aggressive than the female (sec sections on physical and social/ 
emotiunal difTerences } . It is possible that historically these biological difTer- 
cnces led to status djtTerences whieh (mce had survival value for hunians 
fMacciihy Lmd Jacklin, 1^74). But regardless of the precise import of bio- 
logical differences, it appears that the principal reseLirchers of huiuan sex 
difTerences would aiiree that there is no evidence that such difTcrences war- 
rant the gross imbalance thai exists in the socialization of the sexes in our 
societv lodav, 



Physical Sex Differences 

Research on physical diiTerenees between males and females is limited, and 
implications of the research are often unclear. For example, studies with 
primates do not with certainty apply to humans, and in many cases have not 
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hcun ryplicatcd with luinums. Any tucuiul infurmauun is always open to 
diik-iviit iiHcrpretaiions. tt> opposinu ways nf looking at it, 

W'hAi tin research studies have to say about the siiniiarities and dilTercnccs 
l^et^wcii niales and feniales'- Tfiis section will summarize Home of the research 
!indings and di^euss dieir iniplieatioiis for pliysieal activities in schools. 

'Kecent investigations in a variety of diseiplines suguest that complex 
ifHeractions among yeneiie, hormonal, imd environmental fnetors determined 
ihc development of sex ditVerenees in human bchavitir" (Hamburii and 
l.undc. 1966 I. Investigtttiirs are split generally inti^ two eamps: the ''pre= 
de^!in;irians"-^--hir»!ogy predisposes and limits a persiui certain roles and 
bcfiavinrs— and the "environmental determinists"— difTerences between peo- 
ple are eaiHed by soeial and euluiral pressui-es rather than bv uenetic antl 
hiologieal determinants. The enN irunmeiUalists believe that the dilTerences 
between the sexes are exaggerated and less meaningful than the siniilarities 
between people as human beings ( Fra/ier and Sadker. I U73 ) . 

Sex Differentiation 

i'Aidenee friMn experimentation and in\ estiuaticm t>f sex hormones seems 
tn fie that the similarities of structure in the male and female fetus and infant 
-ire far greater than the diflerenees. The male sex luirnuine. androgen, phiys 
Lin Important role in the strueture of the male and inllucnces certain per- 
sonality characteristies such as aggression. If a genetic male or female 
embryo in the womb is castrated f i.e., deprived of androgen ), then the baby 
is horn with a female morphology. Thus, the presence of this cine hormone 
[uakes the difTerence between male and female. 

According to Or. .Ji>hn Money, who lias been investigating the tjuestion of 
sex differentiation for many years, gender identity is at: ongoing process, with 
ditTerent stages of sex ditTcrentiation. At each stage of the physiologica! deter- 
mination of the fetus there are two possibilities of development (male or 
temale); selection and development in one direction at one stage does nai 
preclude selection or deveit^pment in the tjfhvr direction diuang the next stage. 
However, we cannot see this bipotentiality and range of ambiguities in devcl= 
opmental selection as it is occurring; and once a child is horn, we assign it a 
sex based on the external appearance of its genitals. 

To study the implications of his findings on sex dilferentiation. Money 
( 1966 ), along with Hmnpson and Hanipson (1961), worked with pseudo- 
hermaphrodites to try to determine whether environment or chemistry played 
a greater part in gender role development. Pseudohermaphrodites are people 
whose gender is not readily identinable because they possess a genital struc- 
ture resembling both male and female. In this study, pseudohermnphrodites 
were females possessing an enlarged clitoris f which resembled a penis), 
resulting from defects in the nmtabolism of the fetal adrenal gland. The 
gender role of these subjects seemed to he the result of a jearning process 
independent of their chromosnnud, gonadal, or hormonal sex. In other words, 
environmental eonditions in the lirst lev/ years of life determined the sex 
identification of these children. 

In another study with pseudohermaphrodites, Hampson and Hampson 
(196! ) observed children reared in a sex contradicting their predominant 



external genital appenninee. 'riiey saw that it was passible for a pseudo 
herniaphrnclite to establish a gender role agreeing with the assigned sex and 
rearing by the parents despite the paraduxical appearance nf the external 
genitalia. 

The conclusions Money drasvs from this work are important. He believes 
humans arc psyehosexually neutral at birth; gender identiheation is a ^'dif- 
ferentiation process fthatj would appear to be a rather delicate one. rather 
easily subject to disruption." Further. "The program in the genetic code," 
he says, "spells out only a readiness to dilTcrentiatc gender identity and role" 
and everything else is "programmed into the sociuf code of interacting and 
learning'^ (Money, 1965). 

However, Money's theory of psychoscxual neutrality is, of course, refuted 
hy other investigators who place theniselves in the camp of the predetermine 
ists. Diamond (1965) and Beach fl965) believe that humans are pre- 
disposed to gender orientation, but that this predisposition is only a potcnti- 
ality. Aecording to Diamond, "Life experiences act to , _ mold this prenatal 
orgnnization until an environmentally fsoeially and culturally) acceptnble 
gender role is Ibrmulated and established" (quoted in Hamburg and Lunde, 
1 966 ) , Beach's conclusions are similar. 

Regardless of whether one believes that gender role identification is com- 
pletely a product of social inllucnces. the facts seem to be that culture plays 
an important part beginning at birth in molding a child's '^masculine" or 
"'feniinine" role orientation. 

Body Piffarancas . 

C. D. Flory (1935) found that growth rate is related to sex. Girls are 
more mature at birth than boys and stay ahead in niaturity in the elementary 
school years. In high school, girls arc two years ahead of boys In skeletal 
development as well as in psychological maturity, dentition, acquisition of 
locomotor ability, onset of procrcativc ability, and completion of physical 
growth. - 

Another study showed males more susceptible to disease (Washburn, 
Medearis, and Childs, 1965). The investigators hypothesized that the reason 
is that the dilferentiation of the male genital tract is more complex, and that 
X ehromosomc genes (of which the male has one and t'^c female two) are 
related to resistance to infections, It is interesting that ilie reviewers of this 
project point out that in groups that strongly value male strength and self-^ 
sufficiency, early susceptibility to illness may have unpleasant implications 
for boys f Hamburg and Lunde, 1 966 ) . 

In studies with newliorus, females react more to the removal of a covering 
blanket than do males, and show a lower threshold to air^jct stimulation of the 
abdomen. Newborn males are able to raise their heads higher than newborn 
females. However, there is not enough research to tell what this means in 
terms of male female differences as the infant crows older (Hamburg and 
Lundc, 1966), 

Addressing the issue from an anthropological orientation, Margaret Mead 
(1949) reports that secondary sex characteristics (height, muscle-fat ratio, 
skeletal structure) are not completely under genetic control but can be 
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,ilTcc[cd hv culiurc and cnvironmuntal factors. "In Bali, where males do little 
hcavv lifting work, preferring instead liuht. mLniy-handed hibon buth males 
and fcniales have slender somatypcs. Htnvevcr, Bnlinese men who do svork 
as iinck eoolies under F^nrt^pean supervision des'elup the heavy musculature 
more typical of males/' 

Kohlherg ( 1^62) worked with five- to six-year-old children to check the 
hypothesis that children see males as physically more posverful and invulner- 
able. When children were asked "\Miy don't uirls fight like hoys?/' the most 
freijuent response was "Because girls eet hurt more than boys." There is no 
evidence that uirls iict Inn t more or more often than boys because of physical 
ditTerences. but the stereotype seemed to come from the perceived sex difTer- 
cnces in bodiU' structure imd capacities, children, Kohlbere says, the 
stronpcr person has ureater social posser: social pinver deris^es from physicn] 
[lower, which derives from si/c. 

Activity Level 

There appears to he no ueneral sex diifercnue in level of activity, but when 
there are dilTerences, they usually favor bcws. Activity level is not u stnblc 
cluiracteristic of individual ehildren~it varies from day to day. year to year. 
There mav be a constitutionLil contributitHi to the male's tendency to put out 
more energy, or to respond with more movement to certain stimulating con- 
ditions, but boys and men are not generally moi e active f Maccoby and Tack- 
lin, 1974 ). 

Aggression 

"1 he Hord 'agiircssjon' refers lo ii loose eUisrcr of aciinns and motives svhich 
are m)i neeessurilv related to one another, I he central ihenie is the intent 
of one inwlividual lo hurt (molhur. But attempts of hurt may renect cither 
the desjie to hLirl tor its own sake, or the desire to eantrol another individual 
i (or other encls ) throuuh fear. Nfodes of expressing hostile feelings vary 
greaily. . . . \fost iniportani of all an individual who is known for a rcndi= 
ness to light under some circumstances will he meek and gentle under others, 
and this is true among animals as W'ell (is among human beings/' f Maccoby 
and Jaekhn. 1974). 

,Aggression will be discussed in this chapter as it relates to biological fac- 
tors; further discussion appears in the section on social and emotional sex 
difTercnccs, 

Aggression seems to be connected to sex for the following reasons: 

1 ) males arc more aggressive than females in all human societies for 

which evidence is available; 

2 ) these sex ditTerences are found early in life when there is no evidence 
of difFerenfial HOciulization pressnres; 

3) these sex diiTcrcnces arc sitiiilnr in man and in sub-human primates; 
4 ) aggression is related to levels of sex hormones and cnn be changed by 
experimental adniinis'ratiDns of them (Maccoby and Jacklin. 1974), 
In a study conducted with primates (Young, Gov, and Phoenix, 1964), 

the hormone androgen svas given to pregnant monkeys with the result that 
females were born resembling the descriptinn of male monkeys: they threat- 
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t-iicLL initiurud play, :md ungugcd in rough-and-(umb!u play. We do not know 
what the circct on iHiiiKin infanis wiuild bu if their inotlicrs were administered 
androgen, but speuulation by the researchers is ihui ctTeets would be more 
**iihilc. I here miglu he more ease in learning augressive patterns, or these 
ni!gressive pLUrerns miuht becume mnvc rewarding (e.g,, hiriie musele move- 
ments would be more gratifying and would thereFore be more frequently 
repealed). 

Studies with male rhesus nuinkeys at Yerkes Institute have shown that 
rliere is a delinite relationsiiip between the amount of testosterone present 
and the anuumt of aggression displayed, and how high the monkey is in the 
domlnanee hierarehy. The more aggressive males tend to have higher levels 
of andro^^ens. rcstosterone levels nueuiate, howcscr. and ean be both the 
cause and the result of aggressive behavior; the hcirmoue level in a monkey 
will go doun with a failm^e experienee and stay dcnvn until the monkey has 
haii a success experienee (Rose,etnL. 1 07 1 ; Krcuz nnd Rose. 1972)/ 

In nther animal studies, Andrew (1972) found male chicks treated with 
androgens more aggressive than imtreated males. Grady et ah (1965) admin- 
isicred testosterone to infant female rodents, which increased their fiuhting 
in adulihnod, Another study reported that the neonatal administration of the 
female hormone estradiol reduces fighting in the adult male rat, hut increases 
aggression in femaies f Bronson and Desjardins. 1068), 

With humans. Frhardt and Raker (1973) studied 17 fetally androgcnized 
girls and compared them with their I 1 normal sisters. The androgenized 
girk had surgery on their masculinized genitalia, but behavlornlly they con- 
tinued to be "masculine" (e.g., they preferred to play with boys; had little 
interest in weddings, dolls or babies; preferred outdocr sports). The prob- 
kuu of this study are that the abnormality of the andrugenizcd girls called 
for et)rtisone treatments, and there may he unaccounted-for side effects from 
this treatment; also the evidence of their behavior comes from interviews 
with their mothers, and the answers may be biased. 

Joslyn ( 1973 ) reported that dosages of male hormones will increase fight- 
ing In females, but there is little research on whether the dosage of androgens 
will ele%'ate male levels of aggressive behavior. Hrhardt and Riiker ( 1 973 ) did 
lind, however, that fetally androgenized boys were not behaviorally different 
Irom their normal brothers. 

I'he lield of hormone resenrch is a new and growing one. For a more dc- 
tiuled discussion of the involvement of hioh^gy in aggression, see Chapter 7. 
''Pfiuer Helatic^n^^hip' ; Aggression. Conipetilion. Dominance. Compliance" 
in Tlir i huh'i:\ of Sex Diflcrenvcs by Kleanor Muccoby and Carol Jackjin 
f Stanford. CA' Stanford University Press, 1974). 

The Role of Schools 

SchcioU, nniong (Mhor instiiutiuns. sustain sex role stereotyping in physical 
activities through segregated physical education classes and intramural 
sports, and In teachers' differential treatment and expectations of boys and 
girls in regard to their physical activity. People are becoming concerned that 
this lack of participation in and lack of encouragement to join sports afTects 
girls' self-concepts, and that the energy that girls are often discouraged from 
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expressing eniergcs in unhculthy Wtiys. Girls li^arn to vic:\v tliemselves m 
weaker than boys, niurc uusily luirt, and therefore inferior. The other side 
of the coin is that boys arc expected to be involved in and enthusiastic about 
spurts, and the self=coneepi of the boy who has other interests sufTers if he 
cannot live up to his "male" role, 
Clarenbach (1972) writes: 

"NV'imien arc tlcnied thu opporlunitv for healthfuL exciting self=u?<prcssion 
throuyh physical activjiy in niany wuys. . . . ThroLigh nursery school days, 
air Is are told and expected to si ay clean and neat. . . . and follow inst ruc- 
tions. In elementary pichooK snow-bailing, tree climhjnu and just goofing 
around in inniimcrable independent, unstructured physical play activities 
are reserved for bovs, and little yirls are bein^^ carefully nnd irrevocably pro- 
grammed to he ^'ounu ladiesV'' 

In junior high and high sehnuls there is a large discrepaney in buduet, Fa- 
cilities, space and equipnient for boys' and girls' sports. In this way schools 
contribute to the feeling that girls have second-class status in athletics, Tlierc 
are also difTcrent sports ofTered to boys and girls. There is iisually an over- 
emphasis both in the e lass room and in athletic programs of protecting girls 
from injury or strain, and an imdereniphasis on developing skills and experi- 
encing teamwork. The traditional place for girls in intramural sports is the 
cheering line or the spectator section—living vicariously through the players, 
the rnen. 

There is another area of physical activity that is not part of the physical 
education program, and that is the classroom. Girls are expected to be less 
active than boys, and are much more firmly reprimanded for rambunctious- 
ness and large movements in the classroom. Boys are expected to perforni 
duties involving strength — lifting, carrying, etc. Boys are the strong cnes: 
girls are expected to be graceful Boys dress so that they are comfortable 
with physical movement; girls often come to school in dresses and shoes that 
prevent them from climbing and running. 

As we have seen from looking at existing research, there is no reason on 
the basis of physical sex differences for differentia! treatment of boys and 
girls in sports and other physical activities. Preferable niethods for deciding 
who participates in which activities would be on the basis of preference of 
each child, and skill levch with some regard for diversity. 

SGhool Sports 

In a study of the efTccts of competitive sports on girls' growth, develop- 
ment and general health, Rarick (1972) reports that ''the evidence to date 
indicates that the health of young women is not impaired by heavy training 
and, in fact, is likely to be enhanced by rigorous athletic programs that are 
properly supervised/' In this report Rnrick covers: grosvth and development 
fno growth impairment with swimmers; some acccierated growth); sports 
during menstrual period (some disorders from over-training; physical per- 
formance not affected during menstrual period); child-bearing functions (no 
adverse effects; athletes have fewer complications and shorter labor than 
non-athletcs ) ; mascuiinization (no evidence to support) ; physiological func- 
tions fmore resistant than tuales to development of muscular strength and 
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pcnvur; huurt and rcspirattiry ucliiptaiions lu heavy training Himilar to males) ; 
psyeholouical uful cnunii)ruil elTects (no evidence to support wumcn not 
Ntiited fur conipetitive spurtH ) ; qLiestionublc pracliees (snme pruiiranis em- 
ploy male euuch for girls' teams: possibility of funds heiny used for taleiued 
lew at e:^pcnse of others who need activities most ) , 

for the boy who isn't the football or basebair hero, life is often mlserab!?. 
He isn't given a ehoiee, either—he is expeeted to partieipatc. enjoy and excel 
in physical aciivities as often as the girl who wants to participate is discour- 
aged from sports. In addition, boys ean be prevented from joining activities 
in schiH)! which :ire viewed as "unmasculine,'' Few schools, for e:^ample, 
olTcr dance ehisses for boys, or dance for boys and girls together. A boy who 
w.mts tn be u tlancer is called a sissv. 

There is an eniphasis on e<inipctition in boys' athletics, (m winning the 
uanie at any cost—even if it involves injury, cruelty, brutality, hostilit\\ un- 
ethical practices, and^ lack of eompussion. Learning that to be masculine he 
must be competitive f anti therefore also cruel and brutah etc. ) demoralizes 
and restricts a hoy who may not enjoy competing, or who seldom wins when 
he does compete, if a girl does enter into the renlni of nialc-oricnted sports, 
she is cxpceicd to eonipete in the siimc way tliat boys have been tauuht to 
ccvnpete. It is ninre difficult for her because she has been taught during those 
same vears to be pc^lite and quiet and to stnv on the sidelines (Clarenbaeh 

The positive sicie of competitiveness is spcu^tsmanship. A good athlete will 
win graciously and lose without having a tantrum. 

^1 .^ckin^] this rramin^ nnU !hc value placed upon sportsniiuiship, wnnien 
iwc inchned to he uhinv aiul erestfiillen when they lose anJ arroynnt and 
bi)asrfiil when thev u in. If wtmien arc to ciMiipete with men. ihcy svill have 
Ut he trained as girls to fiilerate defeat withnut heinu devrisrated. and to 
.:al!.iniK u iihuUili^f^hinu the luser tif his Uignitv or fcarinu that he will 
he iiev,istafcd f^v tlefc.a i castnited ) I I^niimrind. 1972). 

Changes 

7 here is a dilemma when girls want to participate in sptuns that have tradi- 
tinnaily been upen only to hoys; they don't know the skills required for the 
sport, or they haven't had cniMigh experience playing to he equal with the 
hi)\s. Twn solutions ai^e; 1 ) to Ikivc the girls play the sume games as the 
hews, but ^eparaldy. until their level of skill has reached that of the boys: and 
2 )^ tw intrtKiuee a sport that i^ new to both girls and hoys, so that they learn 
the skills (it the sa/ne rime, \\1ien teachers ha\e tried this second approach, 
they report thrt the difrercnce in skill is not between boys as a group and 
girls us a ;iroup, hut rather between individuals— some girls are better than 
some boys, and \ ice ^ersa. Another approach that some teachers have em- 
phasised is in introduce nim^ompetitivc activities into the curriculum. 

An intermediate school In the San Francisco Day .^\rca recently initiated 
a coed physical education program. The response from teachers and students 
for the first semester of the program is positive. Students select whieh sports 
chey want from a ehnlce of four, changing every lour weeks. Each class is 
therefore composed of boys and girls according to their choice, and each 



cliiss unnt. liiu a full ranuu ul" skills nnd L-upLibiliiics, According to the 
ciufch reporting ufi the proiirum, no injuries liavu been sustained by girls as 
a result of partieipatinu in a spt)rt svltli buys, and neither boys nor girls object 
u> has ing the opposite sex on tlieir teams. Because the teams are mixed, there 
IS a lot (if peer skill teaching of the weaker members of the team. And these 
'weaker members'' are bi)ys as well as uirls (Mt. Diablo Unified School Dis- 
[net. Fall. 1U71 ). 

rhe researeli we have read lui physical clilTerenccs between boys and girls 
shoued that there is ni^ reason to prevent girls from participating in activi- 
ties previously labelled f<if nuni oniy. There is no reason why teams should 
not be eoniposed iif boys and girls together. The most important conclusion 
to be reached from the literature is that if girls or boys wisJi to enter into an 
ueiisity, there is no hioltiifH-al reasrm for them lo be prevented from doing so. 
71iis is supported by reports from those whci have been experimenting with 
eoed physical education classes and teaching alternative new activities, both 
as individual teachers and as part of school programs. Further evidence sup- 
ports rhe belief that inusele development and coordination go hand-in-hand 
with learninu; children are healthier if they arc more active, both inside and 
ouisjcie the elassroiuii. 



Intellectual Sex Differences 

Several reviews have been written sumniarizing the research on sex difFer- 
enees in intcllceiual functioning. Among these lu'e Terman and Tyler ( 1 954), 
Macct^hy f IM66), and Garai and Scheinfeld { 196R), In each review, intel- 
leetiial functioning is broken down and discussed in u slightly dilTerent way. 
The areas in which boys and girls have been tested and compared are: 

general intclliuenee 

verbal ability 

spatial and analytic ability 
math ability 

In addition to presenting comparative data on intellectual abilities, some 
reviews nf sex dilTercnces correlate personality attributes with intellectual 
abilities in an etTort to exphiin some of the dlflercnces that have been found. 
Some of these per^unality characteristics are: 

dependence and passivity vs. independence 

affilianon needs vs. achicvemcni needs 

augression and competitiveness 

Isvel of aspiration and achievement motivation 

level (3f anxiety and fcai fulness 

Other factors that have been exannned in looking at intellectual differences 
and which are covered in this chapter arc parent-child relationships (includ- 
ing idcntineation and role modeling), children's physical developmental 
timetable, the genetic vs. environmental contributions mentioned already in 
the handbook section on physical sex dilTercnces, and biological difTcrenccs 
alTecting intellectual development. 
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In this chapter we shall present a summary of the research on sex dllTer- 
ences in intellectual functioning, including possible origins of difTerences, 
review some of the speculation on the schoors role in supporting these differ- 
ences, and list some areas for further research. 

Sex Pifferanaas in Intallaetual Abilitias 

Sex differences can be more easily examined with regard to specific abili- 
ties than to overall intelligence. Girls tend to excel in solving verbal problems, 
boys in spatial problems. Achievement tests show girls superior in all kinds 
of language materia^ and boys higher in science and mathematics. Girls get 
better grades in elementary and high school. Ability difTerences are most 
apparent at older age levels. There appear to be no sex differences in most 
abiiities which are classified by psychologists under the heading of learning 
f memory, ability to process information) . 

Verhai Ability. Between the ages of three and eleven the sexes are similar 
m verbal ability. Older studies document female superiority in verbal skills 
before the age of three. More recent studies tend not to show superiority In 
spontaneous vocabulary after the beginning of the understanding of speech! 

A longitudinal study (Droega, 1967) followed high school students from 
the 9th through the 12th grade, and showed that the superiority of girls in 
verbal tasks increased during those high school years. The test measures 
included comprehension of complex written text; quick understanding of 
complex, logical relations expressed in verbal terms, and some tests of verbal 
creativity. 

Brlmer (1969) points out that tests of language ability which are used 
m schools may be biased in favor of girls because of their verbal superiority 
(just as many math tests may be biased in favor of boys because of their 
superiority in visual spatialization). When Brlmer used picture tests of vo- 
cabuiary with children, from five to eight, pointing their responses, he found 
sex differences in favor of boys. However, McCarthy and Kirk (1963) got 
significant differences in favor of girls when they used a procedure similar 
to Brimer's, DifTerences in verbal abilities, therefore, may be the result of 
the test being used. 

Spaiial Ability. Spatial ability includes the following: 

1 , Ability to orient oneself or real objects in space. 

2, Ability to visualize or form mental images of how objects or oneself 
is located in space, 

3, Ability to generalize in symbols these physical and mental experiences 
(Fennema, 1973b) . 

The urea of spatial ability shows the strongest and most consistent sex dif- 
ferences of all the intellectual functions. According to Maccoby (1966), 
there are no differences in spatial abilities up to ap 10 or 11, but at that 
time boys pull ahead of girls in a wide range of populations and tests. 

Garai and Scheinfeld^s ( 1 968 ) review of researc,^ shows that from infancy 
males are superior to ^maies in perception, judgment, and manipulation of 
spatial relationships, From the age of eight, boys show greater field inde- 
pendence of an image or object, with girls being more dependent on the 
peripheral visual field. 
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Matlwmuiical Ability. There do not suum to be any signincunt diifcrenccs 
in nuithymatical ability bulwecn buvh und girls until around age 9 to 13, 
when difTerenccs begin to favor boys ( Maccoby, 1966 ), Fennenia f 1973a) 
examined data fronUwo studies by Parsley ( 1963, 1964), whose svork has 
been quoted often as supporting the belief that boys achieve significantly 
better than girls in niathcmatles. Fennenia eoncluded that in older elemen- 
tary school children, "girls appear to outperform boys in Arithmetic Funda- 
mentals at all ability ftvels except the very highest while very bright boys 
outperform very bright girls in Arithmetic Reasoning, ft is not reasonable 
from this study to eoncludc the boys learn mathematics better than do girls. 
In fact, a strong case can be made fur concluding that since girls outperform 
boys consistently in Arithmetic Fundamentals, girls learn mathematics better 
than do boys/' 

The National l.ongiiudinal Study of Mathematical Ability studied one 
uroup of children over five years as they progressed through grades four 
to eight, and a second group over four years through grades seven to ten. The 
data showed that there are no signiiicant dilTerences thiu consistently appear 
between the math learning of boys and girls in grades four to nine (Fennemav 
1973a There is this trend, however: if a dilTcrcnce docs exist, girls tend to 
perform better in tests of math computation and boys better In math rea- 
soning. These findings are supported in reviews by Terman and Tyler ( 1 954 ) 
and Maccnby (1966). 

In hish schoc^l there arc problems Lissociated with interpreting tests of 
math ability. One is the dropout rale of bnys mentioned earher: another is 
the fact that girU don't elect math courses as often as boys; the testing sample 
in high school may therefore be composed of brighter boys (who haven't 
left school ■) and highly interested girls. 

In one study (Backman, 1972), significani ditferences were found favor- 
ing boys in high schtiol: in another sUidy (Fasterday and Easterday. 1968) 
difiercnces were in favor of girls, imd in a thirtl study ( Bhushan, et ah. l9fiR) 
no significant cliirerenccs were found. F^esults from studies of high school 
groups in maihematics ability are therefore inconclusive. 

Is it pn^sible that what test results are renectinu is not tiKit boys are su= 
pcrior in math itself bui that they are superinr in a separate dimension^ — 
spatial ability'' In this regard. Maccoby and .Jacklin (1974) report some very 
interesting findings from the flarvLU'd Project Physics (Wal'^erg. 1969): 

'i'h\MCs achicsunit/nt tests sseie given io a Uirye sanipje oi higli sehool 
^liiUenN. Oil thg porfioiK of the test ealMn^J for s isunbspatial skills, the 
nuile phv^ics studenis did hetier: on serhnl lesi items fenuile physics students 
ohiaiticU h!"h seore^. h udukl appenr verbal aiul spaliui factors aceoiuU for 
^onie ot the variance In scienee achievement: it is possible that the sanic 
^iinarion applies in math/' 

Pmhleni-Siflvlni^^ One critericHi of skill in prt^blem-solving is the ability 
to break set (the ability to abandon a once-adopted set when a new approach 
seems reiiuired for successful problem soluticHi). There may bo a sex dif- 
ference favf)ring boys and men in set breaking (Maccoby and Jacklin. 1974). 

Another factor in piuiblem-solving perfortnance is analytic ability, gen- 
erallv a talent assiuned to mtiles. A re\icw of the litcratiu'c shows that the 
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use of "analytiu style" in grouping is not more common in one sox than the 
ulhcr ( Muccgby and Jucklin, 1974), 

it is generally accepted that males perform better than females on prob= 
lems involving tield-indcpendence (picking out one imuge, sound, etc., from 
many)' this is true in many, but not alL studies. Sex dlfTerenccs here appear 
at adolescence, and the development of these dilTerences purailels that of 
the difrerenees in analytic spatial abilities, which strongly favor boys. How- 
ever, the male superiority in field-independence is true only on visuLil-spatial 
tasks. There is no sex dilTerence on tests of selective listening and tactual 
tasks requiring disembedding (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). 

There is some evidence that the type and content of the problem make 
a difference in performance (i,e,. males were better in spatial problems 
whereas no dilTcrcnces were found in human relations problems). Males 
also seem to have a favorable attitude toward probleni solution and therefore 
exhibit more task persistence than females (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968), 

DitTerences between the sexes in cognitive style have characterized girls 
as showing more attention to detail, using narrower categories in classifica- 
tion of material and giving more routine responses. Boys are said to use 
broader categories for ^J.\ ification and suggest more novel elements for 
inclusion in their categories (Sutton-Smith. 1966), 

Learning. Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) report that there appear to be 
no sex dilTcrcnces in learning. 

■\ , . it ejearly cunnot he said that cither sex has a superior memory capacity, 
nor a superior sei of skijls in the storage anil retrieval of informaiion, when 
a variety of content is considered/* 

They find no sex djfTercnces in simple associative forms of learning, the 
ability to process incidental information, or in social memory (ability to 
register and recall social stimuli) , 

Vogel and co-workers f 1971 ) contend that females have speciardifficulty 
in tasks calling for the inhibition of ari already learned habit in favor of a new 
response, but Maccoby and Jacklin ( 1974) come to a difTerent conclusion. 
Their survey of the research uncovers no basis for believing females are 
unable to handle forms of learning which involve the delaying of an initial 
response tendency. 

In summary, the dilTerenccs between males and females in intellectual 
functioning are often only trends rather than consistent, signineant difTer- 
enccs. Maccoby ( 1966) frequently emphasizes that the range of individual 
dilTcrcnces is greater than differences between the sexes. We have seen the 
results from intelligence tests, and will examine next some possible causes 
for the dilferences which do exist. 

Possible Origins of Sax Differencai In Intellectual Abilities 

There are a variety of conditions which may account for sex dilTercnces 
in intellectual functioning. These include the difi'creni rates of development 
of girls and boys, lateraliKatit>n of the brain into two hcmisphei ;s, and the 
infiuence of sex hormones. 

DcvclopfncnUil Timetable, Girls mature physiologically faster than boys. 
It is the physiological timetable which determines a person's rate of deveU 
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opmeni, th. ui": ai which optimum level of pcrforninnce is attained, the 
duration of lfM^ apiimum Ie\*el, and the rate of aging processes. 

Sex diflerences found in general intelligence during early life seem to 
parallel these physiological development trends. For example, girls mature 
taster than boys and are nhead in language up to age three, When looking 
at inielleeiuul differences between sexes, therefore, one factor to take into 
account is the developmental timetable (Maceoby, 1966), 

Heredity, rhgrc seems to be little doubt that a child's composite 10 is 
inherited, but there is little research about the inheritance of specific abilities. 
Maceoby and Jacklin ( 1972 ) ctuild lind only three studies (StalTord, 1961; 
Corah, 1965; Harthige, 1970. Ahich looked at pareni^child resemblances 
in spatial ability. Each investigator found signilicant cross-sex correlations 
t that is. boys' scores on spatial abilities correlated with their mothers' scores 
hut not with their fathers' scores; girls' scores correlated with their fathers' 
but not with their mothers' scores). All the studies rule out the possibility 
that spatial ability is acquired through modeling of the parent or teacher 
of the same sex as the child. According to these studies there is at least some 
degree of genetic ecmtrol over spatial abilities, but there are unfortunntcly 
no ctmiparable figures for verb[il abilities, 

Hraifi Lateraliziitinn, Some studies have looked at brain lateralization to 
explain the superiority of boys in spatial abilities and girls in verbal abilities 
(Sperry and Levy. 1970; Kimura, 1967), Lateralization into two brain 
hemispheres occurs in early childhood. In adults, spatial ability is localized 
in the right hemisphere, and verbal fiinctioning fspeech, language, and cal- 
culation) in the left hemisphere. The left hemisphere is dominant in most 
people, righi-handedne.;s being one indication of dominance. Lateralization 
is an advantage for most intellectual functions. Since girls are on a faster 
developmental timetable than boys, they establish hemispheric dominance 
earlier than boys. This can explain the early superiority of girls in speech 
and language as well as the reason for boys catching up in middle childhood, 
h is not clear, however, how^ the fimctions of the non=dominant hemisphere 
are afTected by early lateralization, Sperry and Levy (1970) believe this 
he rtii sphere is \seaker in girls because of early lateralization, which could 
account for girls' deficit in spatial abilities. 

The problem with this theory, according to Maceoby and Jacklin ( 1972), 
is that there are very few^ sex dinerenees in abilities in early and middle 
childhood; rather, they emerge strongly ajier lateralization is complete^ 
around the age of I L To tind out whether early development of the non- 
dominant hemisphere shuts nif the development of spatial ability, a within- 
sex examination is needed of the relationship of the early development of 
hmguage with later levels of spatial ability, This might give evidence of early 
left- hemisphere dominance on right-hemisphere functioning. 

Another problem with the Sperry-Levy theory of lateralization is that 
each hemisphere ct)ntrols u eUister of skills; the right controls not only 
spatial abilities (in which males excel) but also fine perceptual-motor co- 
ordination (in which females excel). Besides controlling language llucncy, 
the left hemisphere controls elements where girls have no advantage over 
boys (Maceoby and Jackiin, 1972). 



Hornumal Rvsearclu There have been scverul recent studies exploring 
the relationship oi sex hormones with intellectual functioning, A relationship 
has been CDnfirmecl In studies by Erhardt and Money (1967) and Dalton 
fl968): both nuile and female hormones are able to promote whatever 
aspects of prenatal growth relate to intellectual strength (Maccoby and 
Jackiin, 1972). 

Erhardt and Money ( 1967) udministered synthetic progestin to pregnant 
wnincn; their daughters, between the ages of 3 and 14, were found to have 
an average 10 of 125, which is ubove the national norm of 100, Dalton 
(1968) studied women svho received progesterone during pregnancy. The 
sons and daughters of these women had signiticantly higher lO's than a 
nuitched control group. When Dalton established high-dosage and low- 
dosage progesterone groups, she found that there was a significant decrease 
in attainments in all academic subjects from the "'high dosage" to the "low 
dosage" to the control groups, 

Broverman (1964, 1968), in his work with individuals who are auto- " 
matizers and non-autoniaiizers, found that both estrogens and androgens 
incrcasu automatizing abilities, and that estrogens are stronger increascrs 
than androgens. (Automatizing is a label for a cognitive style involving 
simple, overlearned perceptual motor tasks, Non-automatizers solve prob- 
lems by inhibition of well-learned responses and changing usual habits,) 

,AIthough hormone work does show that there is a relationship between 
sex. hormones and intellectual" functioning, it so far does not explain the 
ditferent patterns of specitlc intellectual abilities in the tsvo sexes, nor is 
there any information on whether specific hormones are related especially 
closely to spatial or verbal abilities^ Generally, data from work on sex hor- 
mones and brain lateralization are insufflcient at this point to substantiate 
their cfFects on sex difTcrences, The area of the relationship of physiological 
fiictors to intellectual functioning is an exciting one which has just begun 
to be explored, 

DiffaranQes In AQhIavement 

There is a great deal of difTerencc in the achievement of boys and girls, 
women and men, starting in the elementary years and continuing through 
college into professional life. Up until college, girls get better grades than 
boys, even in subjects svhere boys score higher on achievement tests (math- 
enKities and science). School grade averages are significantly higher for 
girls than for boys in elementary school, but the dilTercnce narrows toward 
graduation from high school Girls also appear to be more stable in their 
scholastic performance, while boys show more variability ( Garai and Schcin- 
fcld. 1 968). 

In college and professional life, however, men achieve substantially more 
than women in almost any indicator of intellectual activity (books and 
articles published, scicntinc, literary, and artistic achievements, etc). Even 
women who are in the same relative position as men (e.g,, Ph,D,'s in aca- 
dciiiic posts) are less productive in these respects (Maccoby, 1966), A 
followup of the gifted children in Terman's longitudinal study 25 years later 
shosved that gifted men utilli^cd their potential to a far greater degree than 
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did gifted uomun (Turnuin and Oden. 1947). Why Is this? There exist 
theories and studies whicli attempt to answer the whv of difTerentinl achieve^ 
nient. 

Arhievenwni Maiives. Matiim Horner ( 1 969 ) tested her supposition that 
because of social inlluences on children regarding sex^appropriate behavior, 
men possess a need to achieve and women possess an equally persuasive 
motive to avpid success. The need to achieve is an internal standard which 
motivates an individual to do well in any achievement^oriented situation 
According to Horner, the motive to avoid success comes from a fear that 
success in competitive achievement will lead to necative consequences such 
as loss ot popularity or femininity. Horner found that 65 per cent of the 
women she tested showed evidence of the motive to avoid success while 
fewer than 10 per cent of the men tested showed It. Her findings suggest 
that most women will fully explore their intellectual potential only ^len 
they don i need to compete and that the fear of loss of femininitv may lead 
to high anxiety in corripeiiiive situations. 

Stein and Bailey (1973) have challenged this finding; 

" The literature ut ihis Llaie does not support that sex dilTcrence. Anxiety is 
usually eorrelared negatively wiih achievement for both sexes, althouvh the 
d ita are not entirely in a'^reement. , . . fsonicl studies hiive found no correhH 
tion hetween nnxiery and school achievement, fCrandnl! et nh. 1962; 
I.ukarcxyk and Hilh I ^^59: Sianford, Demher, and Stanford, 1963)/* ' 

rhere is one important exception to these findinas. if ig is interpreted as 
^ichievement. in the Fels sample fSontag and Bak^r. 1958). there is a posi= 
live relationship between increases in IQ and anxiety in uirls from aues six 
to ten. ^ " ' 

Pcrxanaluy Cnrrelares of hiteUecnuil Fuiwtiimmg. In a further attempt 
to understand intellectual difTerences between the sexes, we must consider the 
personality charncteristlcs rhar seem to correlate with intellectual functioning. 

raylor (1964) reviewed the literature from 1933 to 1963 on personality 
attributes of achieving children, and compiled a list of the characteristics 
of overachievers. Overachieving children showed: welNcontrolIed anxiety; 
high self-esteem; acceptance of authority; good relations with peers; inde- 
pendence for little connict regarding dependence); academicallv oriented 
f as opposed to sncially oriented ) interests: and realistic goals. 

Another study examined the increase in 10 of nursery and elementary 
school children (Soniag. Baker, and Nelson. 1958), Children with the 
greatest increase in 10 were more independent of adults and more competi- 
tive with their peers. Girls with the greatest 10 increases were *1css femin- 
mc" (showed less sex-typing of behaviors) and needed fewer immediate 
rewards than other girls, f ndependencc seems to be a consistent characteristic 
oi children who show increases in their 10 scores. 

The personality characteristics associated with academic achievement 
change with age. Aggression and competition become more markedly linked 
With achievement in late elementary and junior hiuh school years and even 
mure pronounced by high school (Crandall, 1967). 
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A number of the personality attributes listed here us being associutcd with 
achievement have been shown to be more churacteristic of boys than girls. 
Moreover, they Lire traits that are siipported in boys and discouraged in 
girls. For example, our society expects males to be independent, aggressive 
and competitive, to exhibit lack of fear and anxiety. Men are expected to 
model teamwork and camaraderie; women to compete against each other 
for men. The image of male success is oriented tosvurd intellectual and vo- 
cational achievements. The successful female shows off her family and has 
attractive social skills. Women are not sociaiized to succeed intellectually 
or professionally. 

Boys evaluate their own abilities and perrormanee more reiniStically than 
girls fCrandall, et aL, 1962; Sears, 1963). CrandalPs work with first through 
third grade children showed that competent boys believed their own abilities 
enabled them to solve problem tasks, while less competent boys and all girls 
did not take credit for solving the problems, but felt that 'Tate'' had solved 
them. Boys who evaluate their abilities realistically are more likely to hold 
realistic goals for themselves than boys and girls who are less in touch svith 
their capabilities, 

Reasons for Differential Achievement 

a) Valiws of the schooL Smith (1972) hypothesized that the reason 
achievement is higher for men than for women in college and careers is the 
schoors reinforcement of ''feminine," non-achievement-oriented qualities. 

"It is clear that boys and girls get diircreniial treatment through the grtides 
with the hoys apparently getting the worst of it. But with all this, the girls 
as a group seem to suffer more than boys from their school experience. Not 
in grades, . . . but in Homething more subtle," 

Girls come into nursery school physiologically more mature than boys, 
further along verball)'. Boys at the same age are immature, and not rein- 
forcing to a teacher who tries to maintain a relutivcly ordered and quiet 
classroom. The boys, more rambunctious and disruptive than the girls, re- 
ceive the tenchcr*s disapproval and criticism, Throughout the early school 
years this pattern is repeated; girls are rewarded for their compliance, de- 
pendency, control of impulsiveness and aggression: teachers sec boys as 
having less favorable attitudes toward school than girls, and girls see that 
boys are admonished for behaviors of aggressiveness, independence, impul- 
siveness and autonnmy— all of those traits which we have seen are related 
to achievement. So the girls generalize teacher approval to the habits of 
"niceness'* and begin to view school as a vehicle for earning social approval. 

b) 1' eat her approval and disapprovaL Children's achievement in school 
is related to the amount as well as the type of approval or disapproval they 
receive from the teacher. In general, intellectual traits (problem-solving, 
creativity) arc perceived as male, with boys being reinforced for those traits; 
non-intellectual traits (social interactions) are reinforced In girls as being 
appropriate female qualities, Minuchin (1964), comparing children in a 
traditional school and a more modern .school, found that there were strong 
social demands for sex-typed behavior from children and that this played 
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u role in prutlucing some of the clifTercnccH that uxist in intellectual function- 
ing. 

Boys receive more uttention than girls, but a good deal of that attention 
iH negative. Meyer and Thompson (1956) observed in three sixth grade 
claHsrooms for 3() hours In each, and noted that boys received significantly 
more blame contacts as well as more praise contacts than girls; teachers 
were therefore interacting more with boys. McNeil ( 1964) /studying the 
rehitionship between teacher disapproval and reading difficulties, established 
that perceptions of first grade students were that boys were criticized more, 
and that girls read better. He determined that boys received more criticlstn 
ftir disruptive behavior, 

Allen. Spear and Luckc (1971) showed that teacher criticism hurts school 
performance when they looked at reactions of children in primary and inter-^ 
mediate grades to approvah silence, and criticism. Primary boys were more 
adversely afrected by criticism than any other group. Nexfcame older girls 
then young girls, with older boys least affected bv criticism. Davidson and 
Lang (1960) found that children who felt the teacher approved of them 
both performed and behaved better, 

c) Sclf-cofHcpf^ There seems to be a connection between a child's concept 
of self and achievement in school, GirlsV self^concept appears to diminish 
around the same time as difTerentiated achievement in mathematics becomes 
evident— about age 13, Bachman ( 1 970T reports that boys have more sel^ 
confidence than girls in relation to intellectual activities, and self-concept 
scores correlate svith mathematical achievement in seventh graders, Fennema 
(1973b) finds that girls apparently feel inadequate when fliced with mathe- 
matics, and probably avoid that subject whenever possible: their achievement 
thererore suffers because they don't practice the skills. 

At the same time, in self-ratings on self-esteem tests males and females 
are similar up until college. At that time, when asked to predict how theyMl 
do on a task or to describe their satisfaction in their performance, men, more 
than women, expect to do well and judge their pertormancc favorably. Even 
though women's college grades are as good as men^s, women predict theyll 
do less well in future tasks; men predict theyll do at least as well as before 
fCrandall. 1969), 

Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) speculate that women express less self- 
confidence than men because of a hesitancy to bray, or because they donH 
define themselves in terms of success on tasks. Or they may feel less In 
control of their own fate (CrandalK 1962), and that "success is due to 
factors other than their own skills and hard work," Beginning in college, 
men have a greater sense of potency about new tasks than do women. 

d) Sex-mie perception, A child^s concept of self In regard to performance 
of sex role traits may also be an important influence on achievement. The 
fmdmgs of a study by Stein and Smithells (1969) sugiie^t that one major 
aspect of learning that occurs during a child^s schooling may be the discerning 
□f what IS appropriate and inappropriate for one^s own sex. Ff a child view 
an area of achievement (for example, reading or mathematics) as sex- 
appropriate for himself or herself, he or she may put more effort into be^ 
coming proficient in that area than into one that is considered inappropriate. 
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Mathematics nnd prableni-solving iiru segn by society as masculine skills 
and thereforu separalc from the female role, Clcvehmd and Bosworth ( 1967) 
relate niuth achievement to sex role perception; their study established that 
girls who achieved well in arithmetic had lower scores on tests measuring 
a sense of personal worth than did girls who achieved poorly in arithmetic. 
According to Kagan ( 1964), girls scoring low on a scale of femininity per- 
' rormed better in niaih than those who exhibited ''typicar' feminine behavior. 
However. Liinibert's ( 1960) study did not find this to be true. 

In the area of reading, where girls consistently outperform boys. Dwyer 
(1973) found that reading is considered by both boys and girls to be a 
feminine Licti\ iiy. The perceptions of the male sex role may therefore uctively 
interfere with boys' learning to read, 

(ntellactual Stereotyping In Schools 

Sex stereotyping in the intelleetual realm is pervasive in schools. It occurs 
in teacher role modeling, in difTerential teacher expectations and treatment, 
in textbooks and other curriculum niaterials, in classes that are segregated 
according to sex, and in counseling, 

Texthooks, Women on Words and Images (1971) was the first group to 
analyze the image of hoys and girls presented in school texts. They found 
a very strong bias agiiinsi girls in 134 elementary school readers, 

^'Citinj: only a few of the doniinnnt thames, they found for 'activu mnstery' 
themes such m ingenuitv, cleverness, intlustrv. bravury, crcntive helpfulnc*^s, 
com pule nce^— hoys citetl 1 ,004 times, yirls cited 342, For 'second seX" i hemes 
such as passivity, pseudD-dependence, altruism, goal constriction, incom- 
pcfonce, hiimiliation of the opposite sex=boys cited 182 times, ^irls cited 
43-^ tinies. It nuist iuksj a pretty touyh girl to resist the constant pressure to 
mciisure down to the girls of the stories/' ( Smith, 1972) 

Fennema (1973b) observes that sex stereotyping in mathematics texts 
is also prevalent in il lustrations and verbal problems. Women are not the 
adventurers or problem solvers, but more often play the nurturant role in 
which intellectual ubilily plays li minor part, 

Tcstinx^. In one of the few studies un sex bias in testing. Tittle and her 
associates ( 1973) examined two areas of potential sex bias in achievement 
tests— language usage and item content. They concluded that "any bias 
which exists is prinuirily a function of the content of educational achieve- 
ment tests rather than the nature of the language/' and could be altered by 
test developers and publishers. In addition to considerable bias in the number 
of male and female noun and pronoun references, it was found that achieve- 
ment tests contain numerous sex role stereotypes and thus do not difTer 
from other instructional materials. Males arc referred to much more fre- 
tjuently than females. Boys are involved in luany physical activities (climb- 
ing, eaniping) and assunie leadership and responsibility, while girls are 
generally in helping roles (cooking, shopping); when involved in active 
pursuits, girls take ''the back seat to the stronger, more qualified boys." Some 
of the test content conveys the message that most professions are closed to 
women and most of the biographical material in the tests refers to men 
(Saario, Tittle, and Jacklin, 1973) . 
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DitJerentiai Expectarions. The schools foster stereotypes about girls' und 
boys^ intellectual abilities by allowing curriculums to remain unchanged, 
opportunities to be unoffered. What happens to the girl who wants to learn 
to operate and fix the projector, a duty that frequently is handed to the boys 
in the class? What effect does the school have on the boy who secretly would 
like to Icnfn macrame but is afraid of being put down by the teacher or his 
rricnds, the girl who wants to get into wood shop and is refused because it's 
only for boys, the boy W'ho wants to learn to cook something besides the ege 
dishes taught in the "cooking for boys" class? If a child is expected to be 
interested in only certain areas, chances are high that she or he will react 
in accord with the expectations, (The expectation can fulfill the prophecy j 
Girls aren't supposed to be good in math, so, afraid of failure, girls stay away 
troni math and relate mainly to subjects in which they expect to succeed. It's 
time for schools to act to end this Pygmalion efTect. 

Career ImpUcatlons. The implications of sex role bias in schools for future 
career choice are clear. A limiting experience in school will be likely to lead 
to students considering a narrow range of occupational options. Starting as 
early as kindergarten, when children are prc'^ented with the concept of career, 
a teacher has the choice of presenting stereotypic or non-stereotypic jobs 
that men and w*omen filL In the past, while men have been shown in a wide 
and rich range of occupations, the jobs illustrated for women have been 
limited mainly to teacher, secretary, waitress, nurse, librarian, or beautician. 
And while women have been expected to work chieny in these nurturing, 
helping capacities, men have largely been excluded from them. Armed with 
an awareness of sex role stereotypes, teachers today have an opportunity to 
help alter these biases. They can present alternative kinds of role models to 
children, and seek or create curriculum materials which encourage career 
choices that cross traditional sex barriers. 

Unfortunately, many high schools counsel students into stereotyped job 
training, discouraging them from entering fields that are typed for the op- 
posite sex. Yet, as already mentioned, even if a student isn't actually coun- 
seled into or out of a field, the classes and/or vocational training offered in 
sciiDol strongly inlluence the choices the student perceives. But perhaps 
most important in both elementary and secondary schools, teachers, as 
professionals, are models (whether or not they intend to be) who influence 
their students' perceptions of career possibilities. Men teach the "intellectual" 
subjects of math and science; men are department heads; women teach ele- 
mentary school, but men are principals. All around them, in school, students 
see what is appropriate and inappropriate for men and women in American 
society. How can teachers and schools act to change their negative impact 
on children's ability to choose and prepare themselves for alternative futures? 

Ideas For Change 

We have already mentioned some ways in which schools and individual 
teachers can begin to effect change in breaking down intellectual and career 
stereotypes. Here is a more comprehensive list: 

Change the curriculum to rellect diverse opportunities and learning models 
for children. 
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Until textbooks have been changed to shcuv boyH and girls, men and 
women, in more realistic and non-stereDtyped roles, point out the stereo- 
types in the old books and start discussions on them. 
Become aware of how teachers' own lives und beliefs reveal stereotypfng, 
and look at the possibility of eliminating stcreutyping from their attitudes 
about sex roles. 

Start male/femnle team, teaching combinations, to provide children with 

different styles, points of view, skills, and role models. 

Several checklists have been created for teachers and counselors which 
give a range of both ideas for change and things to watch out for in behavior 
imd attitudes in the elassroonu Some of these items are reprinted below: 

Do my lessons include more exciting role models for boys than for girls? 

(Do 1 stereotype women as housewives or workers in menial or supportive 

positions?) 

Do I expect girls to be more verbal and artistic than boys, or boys to be 
more mathematical and scientific than girls? 

Do I feel it is more important to help boys sort out career options than 
girls? 

Do I ask girls to do the houseworknypc tasks and the boys to do the 
executive duties or heavy work? 

Do I ever discourage a girl from going into a career in which there are 
few women? 

Do I react when 1 find that there are limited activities for boys in art, 
drama, and dimce? 

Do I really believe that today a girl's first priority is to plan for marriage 
and childbearing? f Women live to be 74 years of age and will need to 
plan for over 50 years of life which wqll not be filled with childbearing 
and childrearing,) 

Do I find myself encouraging more boys to go to college than girls? 

Do I react when 1 find that more schoiarships arc going to hoys? 

Do I counsel a pregnant high school woman to go to special classes outside 

of the regular school program when it is really her choice by law? 

Do T ever counsel the young man w'ho has cooperated in getting a young 

woman pregnant? 

Do I ever encourage a high school woman or even a younger girl to find 
siories and accounts about her siory which are not in the history books? 
Do I discuss the draft issue with young high school men and open up all 
optiiais tu them or do I say. ''Fighdng wars has always been a man's job?" 
Dc> I say, "Ruing the head of the family is a father's responsibility?" 
Do I reully believe there is such a thing as a distinct male image? (Try 
writing a paragraph slating what you think is a male image but do not 
put anything in it that could also apply to a female. Think about it,) 
fCliecklisis aclapteil from "A C^hiuivinistic liulux fur Educators" und "Ho%v 
Sexist Am I As A Counselor?", NEA Conference Muierlalsj 
For rcfercnees to sources of ideas which can begin the process of change 

in breaking dowm sex role stereotypes in schools, refer to the Resources 

Section in this handbook. 
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Social-Emotional Sex Differences 

The turni '^SDcial-emntional*' refers to traits of personalitv, social inter= 
actions, and expressiveness, as well as interests and plav preferences of 
children. Social and emotional churacteristics are discussed in this handbook 
with specilic reference to siniilarities and difTerences between females and 
maies. The information drawn upon comes mainlv from resuits of interest 
inventories, personality tests, and adjective checklists. 

As was the case with sex difTerences in intelleetual and physical abilities, 
there are two basic ''explanations" for social and emotional differences- 
heredity and environment and/or socialization. Hvidenee seems quite con- 
clusive that the hormonal difTerences between the sexes may precipitate dif= 
lerences m aggression (Maccaby and Jacklin. 1974). All other personality 
traits and interests seem to be chaniieablc in accordance with what society 
dietnlcs at any given time. 

Sex DIffsrences In Mental Health 

It has been a general observation that amonii preschool and elementary 
school children girls report more fears and manifest more ^^nervous habits" 
(e.g.. nail biting and thumb sucking) than boys, On the other hand, *'bc- 
havior problems" f hyperactivity, temper tantrums) seem to be more'com- 
mon among boys fAnastasi. 1958). This provides some evidence for the 
conclusion that there is no sex difTerence in emotional stability, but there 
are clear difTerences in the way it is manifested. DurinLi adolesence, however 
when measured on inventories of neurotic symptoms, women exhibit a 
greater number of neurotic symptoms than men. In fact, on one index, from 
ages 14 to 18 ihe median number of neurotic symptoms declines steadily for 
boys, while the number rises steadily for girls. In adult groups, sex difTerenccH 
m this area are upheld. One early study (reported in Anastasi. 1958) found 
that women subjects had n significantly higher number of nauratlc symptoms 
men studied were significantly more self-confident and self-sufficient. More 
recent personality inventories have supported these findinys. 

Broverman et al/s (1970) survey of 46 male and 33 female elinicians 
mdieatcs that healthy women were assumed to dilfer from healthy men *^by 
being submissive, less independent, less adventurous, less competent, more 
excitable in minor crises, more easily hurt, more emotional, more conceited 
about appearance, less objective, less intelligent in mathematies and science " - 
There seems from this survey to be a double standard for mental health, 

■^fn our society, men and women are sysiemnticailv trained. prLictieallv from 
hirth on, to tulfill dinerent social rolus. An ndjustment notion of health, plus 
the existence of dilTerentia] norms of male rind fenmle hehavior in our 
society nuiomutically lead to a double stnndard of health. Thus, for a womnn 
to be healthy, tmm an ndiustment vic^vpoint, she must atliiist io and accept 
the hehavjoraf norms for her sex. vvvn thom^h tlwse lu^hnvmrv mo mwraUy 
less socially desimhh and canKhlvml to hv Ivss Iwalthv for the i^eiwralhvd 
conifwtcnt, matiirv adult, fitulics oursl 

"By svuy of anajouy, one could ari^ue that a black person who confornied to 
the 'pre-^civil riyhts' southern Negro stereotype, that Is, a docile, unambitious. 
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childlike, eic. p^rmn. was well adjusted to his environment and, iherefore, 
u healthy and nuiture adult. Our recent=history tesiilies to ihc bankrupicy 
Of this cuncept/' f Bmvernian et al., 1970) 

Both Bern (1972) and Chesler (1972) ubscrved that pHychologists use 
sLcreutypes of "Ltppmpriatc'' nuiscunneund feminine behavior to nnike pro- 
lessional judgmunts; women are ciaHHined as heulihy, neurotic, or psychotic 
according to a nuile ethic of mental health (for example, in at least one 
study the ' nor mar* wonum is the unemployed housewife), 

"W'onien wht) lully act out tha condinoncd female role" (non-aggression, 
timidiiy, passivity, submissivcness) "are clinically viewed as ^neurotic' or 
^psychotic'. . . . SN'omen who rcjecj or are ambivalent about ihg feminine 
role rriyhten both themselves and society so much that their ostracism and 
self^desiructiveness probably beyin very early/' (Chesler, 1972) 

Several recent studies investigating how men and women value them- 
scUcs and each other show^ a devaluation of women. Both men and svomen 
rated Ljualities associated with the ideal male higher than those associated 
with the ideal female (Rosenkrantz. ct al.. 1968 ); ihcy devalued work done 
by women over the same work when it svas labelled as normally done by 
men (Mischel, 1973); and they depicted painful and embarrassing things 
happening to suL-cessful women, good things happening to .successful men 
(Monahan, ct al., 1973 ), 

Women's devaluation of themselves seems to be accompanied by anger 
and depression over the pressures to accept inferior status. Men are also 
under pressure to maintain their masculine qualities. Harford, et ah ( 1967) 
correlated Iiigh masculinity with anxiety, guilt-pronencss, tough poise, neu- 
roticism and suspectingncss. Low masculinity correlated with warmth; 
brightness, emoti{inal stability, sensitivity, bohemianism. and sophistication, 
leading one to believe thai beinu hishlv masculine might not be such a boon 
after alJ. 

l\vo experiments by Bem (1975) began by rating college men and 
women on a scale of androgeny to determine if androgynous individuals 
would b c mure likclv than niascullne or feminine individuais to behave witli- 
out regard ui whether a behavior was sex-appropriate. An androgynous sex 
role represents "the equal endorsement of both masculine and feminine 
attributes." BefVi found that androgynous subjects of both sexes displayed 
''masculine" independence when pressured to conform, and "feminine" 
play fulness when given the opportunity to interact with a kitten. All of the 
ntm^androgyncHis subjects displayed behavioral deficits. The feminine fe- 
males showed perhaps the greatest delieii of alL They failed to display inde- 
pendence under pressure to conform, and playfulness' m hiteraction with a 
kitten. Bem notes that this is not inconsistent with findings that "femininity 
in females is generally associated with high anxiety and pour social adjust- 
ment/' 

I hc anxiety of both men and women over role identification points to a 
need to examine personality characteristics and interests to see what difTer- 
ences exist between the tvu) sexes. The following sections examine person- 
ality dilTerenees as rcpurted in perscmality inventories and basic research, 
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Sax Diffaranaes in Parsonality as Raportad in 
Inventoriei of Ixlsting Diffarances 

in a htudy b> ShciTiirs and McKcu ( 1957). 50 college men and 50 col- 
legii vvoiiicn indicated on u ehecklist the adjectives they would use to describe 
"men in general" nnd "wnnien in gcncmh" The results of this checklist indi- 
cated that men were considered: frank and straightforward in social rela- 
tionships; intellectually rational and eonipctcnl; bold and effective in deal- 
ing with their environment. VVonicn, on the other hand, were considered to 
= posseHs: social unicnitics; eniotional warnith; concern for affairs besides the 
niatgriaL It was lurthcr shown by this study that nien emphasized nicn*s 
desirable characteristics on the checklist, and w^onicn emphasized women's 
neurptieism, 

Bennett and Cohen (195^) summarized the diilerences between mascu- 
line and feminine approuches under live general principles, which fit in with 
most of the reported research on personality differences. 

K Musculine thinking is of less intensity than feminine thinking. 

2. Masculine thinking is oriented more in terms of the self, whereas femi- 
nine thinking is oriented more in terms of the environment. 

3. Masculine thinking Lmtieipates rewards and punishments determined 
more as a result of the adequacy or inadcciuacy of the self, whereas 
feminine thinking anticipates rewards/punishnients as a result of the 
friendship or hostility of the environment. 

4. Masculii'c thinking is associated more with desire for personal achieve- 
ment, fciainine thinking more with desire for social love or friendship. 

5. Masculine thinking finds value more in malevolent and hostile actions 
against a vrompetitive society, whereas feminine thinking finds value 
more in fre:-dum from restraint in a friendly and pleasant environment. 

Sax DiffarenQes In Personality as Raportad in 
Rasaarch on Basic Djfferenaas 

Reviewers create various categories for discussing personality differences. 
Most agree that the basic difference is between masculine aggression and 
feminine dependency and nurtu ranee, rhc descriptions of male and female 
personalities compiled from check lists and inventories can be compared 
svith cl;Ua from research studies to determine the accuracy of these percep- 
tions, in the next few pages several personality traits will be examined in this 
way. 

Ai^^rcssi(iH. Most evidence indicates that males are the more aggressive 

sex. 

"In ulniosi every group ihni hns been observed, iheru arc some women who 
are fully a.s aggressive as the mun, F^urihurinorg, an inUividuars aggressive 
byhuvior is strenglhenud, wcMikunutl, ru-dirueted or altered in form by his 
or her unique pLittern ol" experiunces. All we mean to argue is that Ihere is i\ 
sex-linkud ditTerenuat readiness to respond in nggressive ways to the relevant 
experience/' ( Maecoby and JackUri, 1 914) 

riicru are a few exceplions to the findings that males are more aggressive: 
in a compilation of research on uggression from 1934 to 1966, 9 out of 53 
studies showed no differences between males and females in aggression; 
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7 out of S\ ^il!dius \UTe po^iiivu fur feniales. These ^,even suidius slunved thai 
ruiiuiles wgiv liiuher tluin mules on ouiward uugrcsHion toward udults, pro= 
social aa^rcs-^itin, eovurt liosiility. vurbal augression, and anxieiy and uuili 
about aagressioii (Maect^by, 1U66). Garai (1970) ubHerved thai wumungive 
vcni to their aggressi\e tendeneies ihroULih verbal behuviur, and men nuire 
otten resort to physically aniisocial and dcHtriieiive aeliiwis. 

A>. incntioncd earlier in our section on physieal ditTerenees, Maecoby and 
Jackhn ( 19T4) inter a biochemical contribuiion to the ureatcr UHaression 
ot niales because (1j sex diirerences in ayui^essiun are found to be crciss- 
eulturally umsersal; ( 3 ) sex diilerences are l\nind as early in life as behavior 
can be observ cd. and ehanues with age appear to bo caused more by hormone 
Icvck than b> suciali/aiion: (3) similar dilfcrunees in man and sub-human 
priinaics are (oimLl in aguression; (4) women can be made nuKe aggressive 
(liriHiijh parinalal administration of male hormones, 

A cross=cuhural sunuiiary of sex dilferences faeross color, cultm^e. and 
eeononiic uroups i found a buliavioral diircrenee between the sexes in uggres^ 
sion. [^o>s engaged in more "mock tighiing/^ exchanged more verbal insults, 
and were more likely than girls to counterattack. Boys were more aggressive 
witli other inns. c\cn at IS rnontiis of age (Wluting and Popc^^l974). 
Oniark. Omark. and Hdelman (1973) made time-HanipIed observaiions in 
the L\S.. Swit/crlantL and Liihiopia of children an the playground. They de= 
Imcd aggression as pushing or hitting uiihoui smiling, and found a greater 
incidence of aggression in boys in all three societies, 

As already stated, uccording to Maecoby imd Jaeklin (1974). the two 
sews huvu a difTer^ntial readiness to display aggression, particularly in the 
prescFice of certain stimulating conditions. The male has a greater tcndeney 
tii attack or retaliate In certain interpersonal situations. It is interesting, how^^ 
ever, that in a study of nursery school ehildrcn. Patierson (1974) found that 
girls ucrc no move or less likely than boys to cry or yield to aggression. 

Some of the findings on aggression are eonnieting. For example: there 
seems t(^ be no sex ditrer^ence in verbal aggression in children f Bandura and 
HusttUK 1961 j; bo\s in nursery school display more phvsieal and verbal 
aggressiiin than girls f Sears, et ah. 1965); boys arc higher than girls on 
verbal uggrcssii)n in interactions with their mothers (Hatfield, et al/l967); 
hoys are more aggressive only in their physical behavior, not their verbal 
behavior f Mchityre. 1972). The conllicting data point up a need for further 
research, 

AlthoiJgh there is great evidcnee for a hormonal base of aggression, the 
sucidl learning side cannot be ignored. Boys are usualiy cneouraged. or at 
least noc discouraged, from displaying physical aggression. This behavior is 
dcliniteiy disaniraged as being inappropriate for^girls. who instead receive 
reinforecment for ;norc dependent behavior. 

f-vidence for the influence of social factors on aggression is reported by 
Bandura f 1965 ). He found that boys do more spontaneous copying of mod- 
eled uggression than girls, but that sex ditTcrenccH svcrc reduced if children 
were rewarded for performing as many of the mnders aggressive responses 
as they could remember. Girls noticed and rcmenibered more of the modeled 
aggression than was evident from their .spontaneous behavior. These results 
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sLiLiuc^t that uUluHiuh boys iind girls possuss similar knnuiudge of aggrcsHivt; 
rc^pimsus. they diirer in the perfurinancu of these responses because of ditTer= 
ential consequences svhich they both receive and observe, 

Othgr studies of modeled aggrcHsion ( Maccoby and Wilson, 1 957; Moore. 
iy6fi; Kagan and Moss. 1962] show that girls don't notice or retain the dc= 
tails of modeled aggression to the same extent that boys do. 

' \i is clear that uirls do have a ureal Ueal of inlormation about aggresHion 
which they never put into practice. The question is whether their failure to 
pgrfi)rm auuressive actions is to bu uttrihuted to anNiety-based inhibition that 
has been developed as a resnlt of nuuutive socialisation pressure in the past. 
THk is an exrraordinarnv difTicult bvpothcsis either to falsify or confirm." 
(Maccoby and Jncklin. 1974) 

Piissiviiy. Just lis innles arc assumed to be the aggressive sex, females arc 
described as passive. A paSRive-dependent person is more oriented toward 
social stimuli; more in need of afTection. attention, or approval from others; 
prefers to remain near others and resists being alone; and responds to danger 
or difTiciilty by seeking protection or help (as opposed to eounter-attucking, 
investiiiatinc the danger, or coping direeily with the problem ) , These charac- 
teristics are consistently assigned to girls and women by the society. 

The generali^^ation that girls are initially more passive and dependent than 
btiVs cannot be accepted in early childhood, since studies of attachment con= 
elude that dependency and attachment behavior are characteristic of all 
human children with little or no difTerentiation by sex from infancy through 
preschool f Maccoby and Jacklin, 1972). In early childhood, the sexes are 
similar in their svillingness to explore a new environment; both sexes are 
highly responsive to social situations of all kinds. Girls arc more willing to 
carry out demimds of adults> but this compliance can be active as well as 
passive (cji., running errands, performing services). There is no difrercnce 
between boys and girls in yielding or withdrawing from aggression (Mac- 
coby and Jacklin. 1974), 

Nunurunt or Parental Behavior, Nurturancc is the giving of aid and com- 
fort to others, often to those in a weaker or dependent position. We com- 
monly associate the care of infants and children with nurturancc and, again, 
this is a quality more often attributed to females than to males, 

A study of ruts (Rosenblatt, 1969) found that both virgin females and 
males will show maternal behavior (licking, crouching over young, retriev- 
ing young) after about five days if a fresh litter of newborns is given to 
them each day. Rosenberg and co-workers (1971) report that male rats 
are likely to kill the first few litters given to them, but that their aggressirn 
diminishes after they have been put with several fresh litters. 

Among sub-human primates there is a great variability between species 
in the degree to which males partieiputc in caring for young (Maccoby and 
Jacklin, 1974), In human beings, no parallel studies of fathers exist at this 
time, (A project in the psychology department at Stanford University has 
studied responses of mothers and fathers to nvc=month-old infants, but this 
data has not been analyzed at this writing,) 
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"Aniony humun i^uings, the coniparativc nurturance potuntiul ot the tsvo 
scxus tosvarJ infants anJ children is simply not knossn= Extrapaluting from 
what IS known ahoiii animals much knvcr than man, it ssoukl appear possihiQ 
thai the hormunus assuciatcd with pregnancy, childbirth, and lactaiion may 
CiHitributc to a 'readiness' tu care for a young infant on the part of a svuman 
who has just given birth." ( Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974) 

In a study canductcd across six cultures, Whiting and Pope ( 1974) found 
that in children between ages thi^ee and six, there was only a tendency for 
girls to show more nurturant bghavior than boys. This iinding, however, 
was not consistent aeross the six cukuros, and the difTerenccs in behavior 
were not large, in the same study, girls between ages seven and eleven were 
niueh rnoru nurturant tiian boys, especially in giving emotional support, 

Anxit'ty and Fear. There seems to be a sex difTerence in the kind and 
anuumt of anxiety ^experienced by males and females; the difTerence may 
be biologically ba.^cd. 

Female infants display fear and unxicty with slightly more frequency 
and intensity than male infaius. There are two possible reasons for this, 
aecortiing to Kugan { 1972), One is that physical development is more rapid 
in inhini lemalcs and therefore they have more advanced development of 
the myelin sheath around the axons of the central nervous system, and of 
bone and muscle. // it follows that a female infant is also ahead of a male 
mfant in psychological functioning, reasons Kagan, then she might have a 
better articulated idea of her life space. Thus, if the child is able to^ba alerted 
to new situations but cannot yet understand them., she will cry In fear be- 
cause she can neither assimilate the experience nor withdraw from it. In 
other words, the earlier and more frequent occurrences of fear In the girl 
nniy rellect the fact that she has developed faster. 

"If the inhmt habitually withdraws as a response id fcnr during the first 
>ear of life, a strony tendenc;^ 'o display that behavior can be established. 
If this argument has any merit. It might help explain why girls and older 
uunien arc rTiore likely to withdraw and show more cautiousness in fearful 
contexts than males/' ( Kuyan. iy72) 

Kagan's other supposition about the difTerence in frequency of the disphiy 
of icar is that mule babies are more likely to issue a response In an uncertain 
situation, and this action diverts them from the source of frustration and 
aborts fear. By contrast, at four months, girls begin to ialiibit active motoric 
response^ in strange situations, 

A source of anxiety which may be manifested In different ways for both 
men and women is connict over role identillcation. It was pointed out earlier 
that uKn who rate high on scales of niasculiniiy arc also high in anj^jety and 
prone to guilt. Thh suggests that highly masculine men show anxiety about 
maintaining their masculinity. In one case men with high voices worried 
about their masculinity and felt they were losing self-esteem. Their anxiety 
was relieved by learning to deepen their voices by pressing on their voice 
boxes (Frazier and Sadkcr, 1973). Anxiety caused from worry over sex- 
typed behaviors might better be alleviated by loosening the soeially dictated 
boimdaries of appropriate and inappropriate masculine and feminine be= 
haviors. 
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MaLxubv uiki Jacklin (1^74) poinl nut n poiciuial prublL-m in sliidles 
lestinu anxiety. SMiilc ^Uibsurvatinnal studies of tearful beliavii>r usually dc^n't 
lind sex diUcreiiees, tcaehcr ratings and self-repurts usually tlnd girls more 
. , anxious. In the casu of self-reports, the problem is to knosv whether the 
results relleet MvaP dilTerenees. oi only dilTcrences in willingness to report 
anxious I'eeiings/' Beeause o\ these reas()ns. measures other than self- 
repiirtini: are needed to elarify the meaning of girls' greater self=attribution 
of fears and anxiety. 

Other rerstinulity niflvrefu vs. Some other LlilTerenees tluit luive been 
hs pi>thesi/ed or assumed \o exist between the sexes are propensity to take 
risks and initiative. 

(ieneranv speakmg. ucinien seem lo be less gi^vn lo iLikinu risks tium 
men, Kouan and \\allaeh ( 1^64) found tlKit tfiis dillerenee internets in a 
etxnplex way svith varuiiion In the nature of the task or sitULilion and with 
the personality traits of anxiety and defensiwness. 

l liere is an assertion thai boys are mtire likely to be the initiutors and 
^irls ifie reaetiirs in Interaetions between the sexes. There in little observa- 
nonal data to ^Iraw on in this area. I he hypothesis is eoniplicuted ton by the 
fact that, in a social interaelioiK the girl can take the initiative by setting up 
a siluation for the man to take the iniiiaiivc—initiating but still following the 
preNeripLion for "feminine" behavior. There apparentiy is also a denrih of 
studies tluit show^ whieh sex initiates interaetion among ehildren (Maceoby 
and Jueklin. 1972 

The researeh does not give us evitlenee oi a large sex dilTerenee in per- 
s(uiulity eharaeterisiies. Hie sirongesi tliirerenee is in aggiession, with males 
vlunvn to be more plnsiealK^ aggressive than females. In other areas, sueh 
as nurturanee and alliliation and passivity, there is either not enough con- 
elusive e\idenee c^r studies have not been done tii support Rignilicant sex 
diiferenees. Again the eoneliision must be that there is li greater variety in 
persiniaiitv between individuals than bet ween the groups c^f male and female. 

Sax Diffarenoes in Play Preferenees 

narai and Seheinfeld ( 1968) reported sex difTerenees found in presehool 
plav. Bovs, they sLiid, surpass girls in restlessness and general aetivity. They 
Use a larger play area, play more often wMth blocks and all types of vehicles, 
and are UKire prolieient in nu)tor skills. Boys build tall structujres and often 
destnn^ the structures they have ereated. Girls are said to prefer more scd- 
eniarv games. They use a smaller play space than boys, and choose easier 
and nearer goals in their play. The structures they build are more horizontal, 
and have static interiors. These iindings tempt one to ask again: ''How many 
of these difTerenees are learned differences?" 

Play becomes inereasingly sex-typed in the child's lirst three years. From 
the aue of three, bin's show consistent preference for a sex-appropriate role 
in uanies. Cjirls devwlup this preferenee for a sex-approprinte role later than 
boys. Ross and Ross (1972) conducted a study to determine if preschool 
bovs in u sehoni netting would resist playing with sex-inappropriate toys when 
urged to do - a teacher they respected and wanted to please. The in- 
vestigators found that both boys and girls resisted choosing a sex-inappro- 
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priniu un tiirered them by ihu ichur. They resisted by arguing with the 
teaehur, derogating the teaeher in her ubHence, getting social siippori rrom 
their peers, and getting non-stKjial support by ehoosing u scx-appropriutc 
bi)ok. Although both boys and girls resisted the sex-inappropriate toy, 
the investigators found that tlie boys were under greater pressure than 
girls to cxiiibit sex-appropriatg behavior, imd were embarrussed by the sex- 
inupprupriatg toy, whereas girls were not. Boys showed anxiety at the sex- 
inappropriate choices made Ibr them by the teacher; girls shosved only a 
dissatisfaetion with the sex^inappropriate toy. but no anxiety. 

Many games elussined as "exelusively masculine" in 1926 appear on 
girls' lists of favorite games today, therefore leaving vury few which appear 
only (in the boys' lists. In 1960 only 18 games were chissiticd as specifically 
masculine, but there were 40 that were typieallv feminine (Garai and Schein- 
fcld. 1^68 K 

At about age 10. when they narrow down their play prcfcrenees lo typ- 
ieally ^Miiaseuline" games, boys begin to adapt their play to vocational pref- 
erences. Tyler f j96S) maintains that play preferences are precursors of 
educational and voeational preferences in later life. For boys, school achieve- 
inent. intelligence, and play preferences are all positively related to future 
occupational goals, lliere seems to be no such relationship for girls that has 
been reported so far. 

The Rola of the School 

1 he school plays a role in die stereotyping of social and emotional attri- 
butes of boys and girls as it dogs with other attributes. It rewards and rein- 
forces girls for silence, neatness, and conformity, and for docile compliancg 
to school rules and norms, ^'For good grades and teacher praise, the grade 
school barguins away her wallingncss to deal with challenging material and 
dimcult problems" (Sadker and Sadker, 1972), Girls^ socl^ skills are re- 
inforced to the detriment of their intellectual and physical beings. 

Women on Words and Images identined many ways in which girls arc 
portrayed in clenientary school readers as being inferior to boys in social 
and emotional traits: 

"Ifivicnuiiy. Ocativity, Bravery. Perseverance, Achievement. Adventumus- 
nes-.. CUiriosity, Sportsnianship. ( icnerutiviiy, Auionomy. Self^Respect, The 
tie^^iKipnient and display of these trails is. the major ihemu of the great 
majonry of reader stories. 1'hese are the traits imiversally rcgardod in our 
society as positive and desirable, rhey spring from a solid sense of self and 
are cunsuicred not niurely socially iiselul hut necessary for survival as well, 
I hose who possess such traits can lie said to have power over themselves, 
thyir surroundings, and their eireumstances. They 'have it made/ Who are 
the chosen ones who virtually monopoli/e the leading roles in these tales? 
Males young and old. I he odds against females making it are fatir tu one/' 
i Women on V\"ords and Images. 1 972 ) 

rhc (Uher side of the coin is that boys in readers are discouraged from 
showang their emotions, from exhibiting nurturing behavior, from displaying 
any tender feelings. As we have seen, there is a much greater burden on boys 
than on girls to hide sex-inappropriate behavior. It cannot be healthy for 
children of cither sex to have to inhibit many of their feelings beciuise they're 
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tiDt supposed to fug! or dn something if iheyVe mule or fenuilu. "Future 
readers . . . should rcspuct the claim nf ouch of us to all iruits we regard as 
hunnm, lun ussign them arbitrarily according to preconceived notions of 
^cx rolc?s" ( VS\)mcn un Words and images, 1972). This applies to every 
phahC oi school life, not only to the books children are given to read. 

After sumniarizing the liiurature, vve agree with Maccoby and Jacklin's 
statement ( 1 973 ) that women and girls arc just as likely as boys and men to 
be energetic, independent, and exploratory, and that boys and girls arc 
equally capable of close attach nient to other human beings. The inherent 
dttfcreaces between the sexes seem therefore to place fesv constraints upon 
tiic devckipment of their personalities, which are simply human rather than 
feriiale or male. 
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The FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT is a public non-profit organization located in the 
San Francisco Bay Area and supported in part by the Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare. 

Thc^ Laboratory's mission h lo carry out surveys, research, development, 
and demonsfrations in education and to di^eminate information derived 
from such activities. Pfograms conducted by the Laboratory will offer a clear 
and firm prospect of being implemented by schools and other educational 
agencies. Development of new materials and techniques, their evaluation 
in educational settings, and their demonstratlon^together with accompa- 
nying programs of teacher, and/cr administrator^ and/or parent education— 
will be the focus of the Laboratory*H work. In the course of these efforts, the 
aim will be to assure that the evaluated o^jtcomes of research and develop- 
ment are efFectlvely presented to schools aftd other educational agencies. 
Educational developmenr h a ncvv diseipline. It invoives, first, focusing on an 
important but specific area in need of improvement and then inventing, field 
testing, and validating a generaily useful solution* to that problem or need. 
The solution may be a new self-^^^ontained product or an alternative process 
or system to be used by educators, by students, by parents, or by all of them 
together. 

All Laboratory products undergo a rigorous research and development cycle 
prior to release for reproduction and distribution by other agencies. At least, 
three phases of field testing— work with a prototype, a supervised perfor- 
mance MjS test, and an operational test under normal user conditions with- 
out Laboratory participation— precede formal external review and an official 
decision on acceptability. In view of this thorough evaluation, those who 
adopt Laboratory products and processes can know with certainty the kind 
of outcomes they can anticipate in their own educational setting. 

The work of the Laboratory is governed by a Board of Directors appointed 
by the miijor educational nqencles in the states of Califomia, Nevada, and 
Utah, 

John K, Hemphill 
Lahoratory Director 
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